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Fa aerodynamic curves. 
Enveloping the most forward-thinking 
example of cab-forward architecture 
ever devised. Yet for all 
its gracefulness and 
spaciousness, Dodge 
Intrepid ES is also 


a bold statement of 


engineering artistry. 
Consider, for example, a 
multi-valve, overhead-cam aluminum 
powerplant that generates a stout 225 
horsepower from a lean 3.2 liters. Or 
a fully independent suspension that 
maintains firm control in a comfort- 
able fashion. Or a body unit with 46% 
more bending rigidity than the previ- 
ous design. Consider Dodge Intrepid. 


We’re changing everything. Again. 


Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safest place for children. 


V Vere changing everything. Again. 
Intrepid \X/) The New Dodge 


1 -800-4-A-DODGE or www.4adodge.com 
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Michael J. Fox 

God bless you, Michael J. Fox. My 
mother had Parkinson’s disease, and 
my cousin has it. Your courage to 
come forward and create a national 
discussion about the disease has 
given me and my family hope that 
Parkinson’s will begin to receive the 
attention it desperately needs. 

Kathy Hayes, Santa Maria, Calif. 


I devoutly hope that Michael J. Fox 
and all Parkinson’s patients will 
soon find victory over the disease, 
but even if he had to work ina 
wheelchair, Michael would remain 
one of the best and most beloved 

in the business. 

C.M. Kerns, Dallas 


When I learned that Michael J. Fox 
has Parkinson’s disease, I was jubi- 
lant. Not because he has PD. I too 
have Parkinson’s—I was diagnosed 
at 34 and have lived with it for 12 
years—and I would not wish that 
on anyone. I was jubilant because 
Michael can help me and so many 
others by educating the public 
about the disease. He can bring 
pressure on the government to 
make funds available for research 
to find a cure. 

Jan Brown, Marietta, Ohio 


Michael J. Fox and I are very close 
in age. | grew up watching him, 
and though I aged, he seemingly 
did not. I had a severe crush on him 
and was envious when he wed his 
beautiful wife. Now, myself mar- 
ried and the mother of two, I can 
still say I’m envious of Mrs. Fox. 
Michael has shown why he is and 
will always be a very special man. 
Mary Vedella, Colts Neck, N.J. 


My grandpa has been suffering 
from Parkinson’s disease for almost 
35 years. Through the years I have 
watched this disease rob him of his 
abilities to walk, speak, and feed 
and bathe himself. It is very hard to 
watch someone you love face this 
kind of battle. I was touched by 
Michael J. Fox’s positive attitude 
toward his diagnosis. I think it is a 
real tragedy, however, that people 
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forthe first time, the star tells 
AIBDOUTHIS secret battle with 
Parkinson s visease; “I'm not 
Crying ay iata tragedy,’ 
HECHUSE NS NOL It's a reality” 


My husband and IJ are expecting 
our first child and had consid- 
ered naming him after Michael 
J. Fox’s character on Family 
Ties. Reading of Michael’s 
courage, optimism and enthusi- 
asm for life has strengthened my 
desire to do this. 

Laura Alford, Frisco, Texas 


don’t recognize the devastation of 
a disease like Parkinson’s until a 
celebrity is the victim. 

Jennifer Colin, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I have just started a new job, live 
alone and cannot let it be known 
that I have Parkinson’s. I am also 
an early Parkinsonian. This is not 
just an old person’s disease. I hope 
Michael chooses to be a spokesman 
and help raise money and aware- 
ness. There are many young people 
who are working, athletic and want 
to be active and independent. 
Michael, if you are willing to lobby 
for us, I will come out of the closet 
and be an activist as well. 

Name Withheld 


Thank you for bringing special at- 
tention to the plight of young 
Parkinsonians. My husband was di- 
agnosed four years ago at the age of 
36. We too have children who don’t 
understand their daddy’s problem, 
except that he has a shaky hand. 
Every piece of literature I read ad- 
dresses the problems of the typical, 
older Parkinson’s population. It 


was inspirational reading about an- 
other couple dealing with exactly 
the same things we do. 

Terry Sanders, Indianapolis 


Paul McCartney 

Thank you for the feature of Paul 
McCartney’s favorite pictures of his 
late wife, Linda. I always admired 
Linda—as a photographer, a musi- 
cian and, most important, as a 
woman who didn’t just talk about 
the things she believed in. She did 
something about them. The con- 
stant, unnecessary criticism aimed 
at Linda always amazed me. But 
she didn’t let it stop her. The love 
between Paul and Linda was visi- 
ble, their true partnership and sup- 
port of each other an inspiration. 
Beth Carrignant, Millbury, Mass. 


In 1969, millions of young girls 
imagined being married to the fan- 
tasy Paul McCartney. Linda had 
the courage to marry the real Paul 
McCartney, making her the most 
envied and hated woman alive. 
Sadly, we became blind to the sim- 
ple yet extraordinary beauty of her 
person and her art. Thank you, 
Paul, for allowing an undeserving 
public one more look. 

Robin Edwards, Grants Pass, Ore. 


Doug Flutie 

I was beginning to think we lived 
in a day and age when sport stars 
only thought about money, power 
and sex! I was humbled to read 
that not only did Doug Flutie take 
a $700,000-a-year pay cut so he 
could be with his family more, he 
donated his $25,000 signing bonus 
to charity! Selfless acts like this are 
few and far between these days. I 
pray that my daughters will one 
day meet a young man with Doug’s 
outlook on life, family and respon- 
sibility. Little Big Man? I think not. 
Doug Flutie is a giant! 

Mark Wurtzbacher, Marietta, Ohio 


Marion Donovan 

I hope for ecology’s sake that Mar- 
ion Donovan did not help “put 
cloth diapers behind us.” There are 
still plenty of mothers and grand- 
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Mailbag 


mothers who believe in the cloth dia- 
per. Anyone who practices recycling 
knows that disposable diapers are the 
scourge of the universe. They never go 
away, clog the landfills and stink up 
the air. So don’t mark Mrs. Donovan 
for sainthood. She may have been 
clever, but she left us a terrible legacy. 
Carolyn Holley, Port Huron, Mich. 


Doug Youk 

I am so tired of people condemning 
Jack Kevorkian. We are not his judge, 
jury or his God. Who are we to judge 
him or his “victims”? Who are we to 
say these “victims” must live with a 
pain we can’t even imagine? As long as 
individuals are competent to make 
their own decisions, who are we to say 
they can’t? It seems we treat our suf- 
fering pets with more compassion than 
we do our fellow human beings. 

Sarah Congdon, Clawson, Mich. 


On March 24, 1997, my mother, 
Janette Knowles, ended her life with 
Dr. Kevorkian’s assistance. Mom had 
ALS, like Doug Youk, but she had the 
bulbar palsy type that robbed her of 
her ability to swallow, chew, speak, 
kiss or lick her lips long before it para- 
lyzed her. Every single day, some- 
where, a doctor turns off a ventilator 
or withholds treatment and a patient is 
allowed to die. The only difference be- 
tween Dr. Kevorkian and the other 
doctors is that in his case the patients 
make the decision, whereas with the 
other doctors, the family usually does. 
Susan Miller, Live Oak, Texas 


On Aug. 19, 1998, my mother died 
from ALS. During her last days, I 
prayed to God to stop her suffering. 
The last five days of her life she went 
into a coma and lingered. Do I believe 
in euthanasia? You better believe I do! 
We have many other rights in this 
country; why not the right to decide 
when your own suffering should stop? 
Amy Cable, Hartville, Ohio 


Mailhag 

I am the unidentified woman who 
held picket signs outside Matthew 
Shepard’s funeral. You published a 
bunch of letters scourging me, to 
which I would like to reply. You 
failed to mention that outside the fu- 
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neral there were scores of clamoring 
homosexuals using the event of death 
to promote the homosexual agenda. 
Why do you go into a group gasp be- 
cause we used the same event to op- 
pose that unholy lifestyle? I am the 
mother of nine children, and a prac- 
ticing attorney. My children are 
happy, well cared for and being raised 
to fear and obey God. Unlike what 
you would like to portray, I am not ir- 
rational and I harbor no personal ha- 
tred for any man. I have studied the 
scriptures since my youth. When your 
readers parrot the lie “God loves 
everybody,” even as they damn me to 
hell forever, they are mistaken. Read 
Romans 9. God hated Esau before he 
was born or had committed any sin. 
God’s hate is not a base emotion like 
human hate. It is His divine dealing 
with mankind, some to love to heaven 
and some to hate to hell. The Bible 
says God has given homosexuals up 
to a reprobate heart, which demon- 
strates his hate for them. Unrepentant 
practicing homosexuals have no inter- 
est in God and cannot claim His love 
so long as they live that way. 

Shirley L. Phelps-Roper, Topeka, Kans. 


PEopLe welcomes letters, faxes and e-mail. Mail 
should be addressed to PEOPLE, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
Our fax number is 212-522-0794. Our e-mail 
address is editor@people.com. All correspon- 
dence should include the writer’s name, address 
and daytime telephone number. Correspondence 
may be edited for purposes of clarity and space. 


PEOPLE Online is available 
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Year End Extravaganza 
Party like it’s (almost) 1999 
with PEOPLE Online’s year 
end blow-out. Test your 12- 
month memory with our 1998 
Pop Culture Quiz, cast your 
ballot in the annual Most In- 
triguing People of the Year 
poll, tell us your best & worst 
Picks & Pans and more. 


Special Delivery 
PEOPLE Online chats with 
You've Got Mail stars Tom 
Hanks, Meg Ryan and Greg 
Kinnear about romance, 
reunions and more. 
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soared as a sorely needed summer 
hero, making baseball’s diamonds seem precious again 


entertained us with goofy 
abandon, becoming America’s most offbeat sweetheart 


turned up the heat on the President 
so high, his own reputation got scorched 


, canny and hardly Miseducated, took 
hip hop to new heights with a dazzling solo debut 


made his triumphant return to space 
and put the country in orbit as well 


, though rocked by the death of 
husband Jay, carried on with courage and strength 


became a major comic player with 
multiple movie roles and no-holds-barred humor 


set out to help you choose your 
baby’s sex, and his quest bore fruit 


disconnected her Girl Power and 
emerged as a surprisingly admirable post-Spice Woman 
, brought to vivid life on the 
big screen, won the gratitude of a new generation 
§ 
stole Barbra’s heart with an easy 
confidence that ensured he’ll never be Mr. Streisand 
conquered large-size bias to 
triumph as a fully rounded Emmy-winning star 


, long an adolescent favorite, focused 
on adulthood and rekindled her early fans’ devotion 


put personal gain aside to 
rebuild lives shattered by his brother, the Unabomber 
came forward to place an 
impossibly boyish face on a disease usually linked to aging 


, though her Midas touch seemed 
to falter, brought a Beloved project to completion 


won our awe as a steadying 
force during the stock market’s roller-coaster year 


stunned fans by stepping 
back from acting when his ship came in 


zapped Big Media with his crude, 
wired bulletins of gossip, rumor and fact 


, catapulted to fame as Ally 
McBeal, felt the weight of public opinion 


perfected his sophomoric humor 
and went to the head of the Hollywood class 


, blessed with billions from billions of 
burgers, quietly shared the wealth 


, the Food Network’s star, spiced up TV 
cooking with his fiery blend of flavor and fun 


refused to bow 
under the burden of her husband’s year of shame 


defied expectations, 
whether voting, viewing or investing 
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In a year of you-couldn’t-make- 
this-up news (left to right): Hillary 
Clinton never broke down, Lauryn 

~ Hill broke through, and Mark 
McGwire broke a 37-year-old record. 


1 Mail 
8 Inside People 
10 Picks & PaMmsS The verdict on ’98’s 


best from stars like George Clooney and 
Tyra Banks—and our own critics too 


108 Buddy, the Photo-Op Dog 
When do you parade a presidential 
pup? When his owner’s in the doghouse 
114 Breakthroughs TV's Keri Russell 


and pop’s Backstreet Boys joined 
newcomers who look likely to last 


133 Kids Buy the Darndest Things 


If a film, song or series is a hit, can the 
merchandise tie-ins be far behind? 


136 Sequels The newest chapters 
in the stories of Hunter Tylo’s baby, 
Sonny’s widow Mary Bono, Rupert 
the fire-fighting parrot and more 


160 As the White House Turns 


The national soap opera spins on, and 


we catch up with Monica Lewinsky, 
Linda Tripp and the rest of the 
scandal’s cast 


164 Tributes Old friends share 
fond reminiscences of Frank 
Sinatra, Tammy Wynette, Phil 
Hartman and other luminaries 
we will miss 


183 It Happened This Year! 
Strange but true: Prince Charles 
crooned, Bob Dole vouched for 
Viagra, and, freed from a life of 
nothing, Jerry Seinfeld started 
dating another man’s bride 


188 Puzzler 
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LAW Nicholas J. Jollymore, Margaret Langston 

TECHNOLOGY Shawn Hayne, Nancy Mui 

TIME INC. FINANCIAL SERVICES Melanie Burgelis, Esther Cedefo, Bonnie Gavin, Debbie Gracy, Lynne B. Gokiman, 
Susan Graham, Robert Hernandez, Jennifer Palacio, Anisa Pearson, Melissa Sparr, Emily Stanton, Clara Waldron, Vicki Weiss 
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EOPLE readers can 
be insightful, in- 
spired, sometimes 
even infuriated. 
One thing they aren’t is 
indifferent. You care 
deeply about the subjects 
of our stories. We know 
because you tell us. This 
year readers picked up 
pens and tapped in e-mail 
to send us 40,000 mis- 
sives, a 29 percent in- 
crease over 1997’s letters. 
More than 1,000 wrote 
in about our Sexiest Man 
Alive issue and this year’s 
choice, Harrison Ford 
[Nov. 16]. “Finally!!!” 
raved one fan. A total of 
324 readers praised our 
Oct. 26 cover story on 
breast cancer survivors, 
many offering their own 
tales of coping with the 
disease. And after our 
Jan. 19 cover tribute, 
some 229 shared their 
grief over the death of 
Sonny Bono. Wrote one: 


“T felt like an old friend 
from my childhood had 
passed away.” Several 
readers even proved how 
observant they can be by 
demanding to know why 
model-turned-TV-person- 
ality Rebecca Romijn- 
Stamos seemed to have 
six toes on her left foot 
[TV’s 40 Most Fascinating 
Stars, Oct. 5]. “Excess 
foot fat,” she subse- 
quently wrote to explain. 
But it was the story 
about the murder of 
Matthew Shepard [Nov. 2] 
that spurred this year’s 
biggest letter pile. The 
death of the gay Wyoming 
college student shocked 
and angered readers, and a 
few were also shaken by 
our photograph of an anti- 
gay protester at Shepard’s 
funeral [see Mail, page 1]. 
“Too bad PEOPLE showed 
such poor judgment in 
printing her picture; it is 
exactly what she wanted,” 
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SONNY BONO 


His improbable life 
and sudden death 
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complained yi 
one reader. 
Another said the image 
told her “what the face of 
true evil looks like.” 

Such passionate re- 
sponses are typical. “I 
think our readers appreci- 
ate that we don’t print 
this vanilla column,” says 
letters and syndication 
department director Mau- 
reen Fulton, a 20-year vet- 
eran of the mail page. 
“Our readers aren’t shy 
about expressing their 
opinions, and we’re not 
shy about printing them.” 

Actually, fewer than 
1,000 letters made it into 
our Mailbag column this 
year, despite our having 
expanded the section. But 
all receive a reply. To 
make sure, we have four 
staff members tracking 
comments, compliments, 
requests and complaints. 
“Our readers are so sur- 
prised to get a letter in re- 


> 


Covers eliciting 
the fattest mail- 
bags sparked 
emotions pro- 
found, bitter- 
sweet and, in the 
case of Ford 
(left), effusive. 


turn, they'll call or write 
again just to say thanks,” 
says letters coordinator 
Kimberly Beder. While 
readers correspondent 
Kathleen O’Connell tallies 
all the letters that come 
in, assistant Mary Reilly 
mans the phones and tries 
to fill requests (for exam- 
ple, the 289 presumably 
auburn-tressed readers 
who wanted to buy Just 
for Redheads cosmetics 
after our July 27 story on 
its founder). 

“Our readers connect 
to what we write,” ob- 
serves Fulton, “and then 
they let us know. The fact 
that they feel so con- 
nected with us makes me 
really proud to be work- 
ing here.” In that, she 
speaks for us all. 
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RAY ROMANO actor “I liked Saving Pri- 
vate Ryan. Technically it was just awe- 
some. The imagery was incredible. There 
were some scenes that haunt me still, like 
the hand-to-hand combat scene with all 
the explosions. It was very disturbing.” 


GEORGE CLOONEY actor “The movie I 
really liked was Saving Private Ryan. | 
like the way it was directed. I thought 
Spielberg did a great job.” 


SHARON LAWRENCE actress “I loved 
Saving Private Ryan because of all the 
technical elements. It was brilliant 
moviemaking.” 


DONNY OSMOND talk show host “I loved 
the reality of Saving Private Ryan. I 
didn’t grow up in that era. You can only 
hear stories about how severe it was, and 
I have some friends who served there, 
and they said it’s the movie that comes 
closest to the reality of war. I walked out 
of the movie just stunned.” 


DON RICKLES comedian “Well, it has to 
be Saving Private Ryan. Spielberg is a 
genius. It’s the first war film I’ve seen 
where the action is completely realistic.” 


JON STEWART comedian “I loved Sav- 
ing Private Ryan. \ had no idea that war 
was that fast. When I left the theater, I 
felt like I should hug someone around 
age 70.” 


DORIS ROBERTS actress “I loved Tracks 
by Bruce Springsteen. It has so much 
great stuff on it; it’s just fabulous. His 
songs are like little ballads or short sto- 
ries. He writes about American life, and 
I love that.” 


ED BURNS actor “I know by far the 
biggest highlight for me is the Spring- 
steen boxed set. I’m a die-hard fan. 
Everything else will pale in comparison.” 
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BRAD GARRETT actor “Brian Setzer’s 
CD The Dirty Boogie is on my list. I 
love big band, always have. I love the 
old standards. I saw Setzer open for 
John Mellencamp once, and he 
hooked me.” 


PATRICIA HEATON 
actress “I liked 
Cold Mountain 
[now in paper- 
back]. It really 
takes you in- 
to a different 
time and place. 

I haven’t read 
too much about 
the Civil War, and 
it really made me in- 

terested in it. And the characters are so 
incredible. It was beautiful.” 
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PETER BOYLE actor “I loved the book 
Easy Riders, Raging Bulls. It’s a terrific 
book about Hollywood in the ’70s. I 
found it incredibly fascinating. It was 
like learning things you never knew 
about people you knew.” 


JAY McINERNEY author “My favorite 
book of the year was Birds of America 
by Lorrie Moore. I just love her offbeat 
sensibility.” 
HALLE BERRY actress “Beloved was 
my favorite. I love Oprah, I love Toni 
Morrison, and I think that was one 
movie where if you missed a 
minute, you probably would 
be lost. I laughed and cried, 
and J felt so full when I left 
the theater.” 
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NANCY WILSON singer 

“Beloved was wonderful. 

I thought they did an ex- 

cellent job with a wonder- 

ful book. I adored Danny 

Glover, and I thought the two 
young girls were super.” 


The cast of Everybody Loves Raymond (from 
left), Patricia Heaton, Doris Roberts, Brad 
Garrett, Sullivan Sweeten, Sawyer Sweeten, 
Madylin Sweeten, Ray Romano and Peter 
Boyle, unwrap the best of the year along with 
(insets) Halle Berry and George Clooney. 
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CONNECTING PEOPLE 


USHER singer “Beloved is one of the 
best movies that I’ve seen. I like the way 
the director shot it. I like the story line, 
and I really like the actors in it.” 


TYRA BANKS model “Beloved was the 
film I liked best. Thandie Newton’s per- 
formance still haunts me.” 


LARA FLYNN BOYLE actress “I think the 
new Alanis Morissette album Supposed 
Former Infatuation Junkie is just amaz- 
ing. It’s such strong, confident, positive 
music for young women.” 


IVANA TRUMP entrepreneur “I loved the 
film The Mighty. I cried; it was very sad. 
But it was also about friendship and ac- 
cepting yourself and others, so it was 
beautiful too.” 


TODD OLDHAM designer “My favorite 
album was The Miseducation of Lau- 
ryn Hill. It has intelligent lyrics we 
haven’t seen since Joni Mitchell.” 


MAXWELL singer “Lauryn Hill’s album 
was the best this year. It was just dope. 
I knew that she always wanted to do 
something all by herself, and it’s so nice 
to see that she finally did and it’s been 
received so well. It’s nice to see her shin- 
ing in a way that everyone knew she 
would.” 


HANK HILL propane salesman “I liked 
The Complete Hank Williams. This 10- 
disc set is a good introduction to the 
greatest country musician of all time. 
Although I don’t know how it can call 
itself complete with only four versions 
of ‘Honky Tonk Blues.’ ” 


CLAUDIA SCHIFFER model “My favorite 
album of the year is Stunt by Barenaked 
Ladies. I just got it, and I’ve been lis- 
tening to it every morning. They are so 
great. Their music is so much fun, and 
it really pumps you up with energy.” 


ROBERT TOWNSEND actor “I loved Life 
Is Beautiful. It was well-written and 
well-acted. It told an incredible story of 
what a father is willing to do to protect 
his son from the Holocaust.” 


DIANE VON FURSTENBERG designer “The 
film Life Is Beautiful is wonderful be- 
cause love wins, and that’s always good.” 


MICHAEL KEATON actor “The movie Life 
Is Beautiful is my favorite. I love its Ital- 
ian sensibility. Roberto Benigni is such 
a great clown and obviously a Marx 
Brothers fan.” 


JAMES ELLROY author “Til tell you what 
my favorite book was: William Bennett’s 
book about Bill Clinton called The 
Death of Outrage, which is a clarion call 
for the American people to see to the 
impeachment of that sleaze.” 


MONICA singer “My favorite for this 
year was A Perfect Murder. | thought it 
kept you in suspense the entire time. The 
action was incredible. And Michael 
Douglas is always believable.” 


LAURA LINNEY actress “I just read John 
Irving’s new book A Widow for One 
Year and liked it a lot. It’s a story about 
children and parents, people wanting 
things they can’t have and coming to 
grips with who your parents are.” 


JOHN WATERS director “My favorite 
movie is Happiness. | think it’s the best 
movie in 10 years. It’s smart, it’s scary, 
it’s funny, and it makes us laugh at 
things we never had the nerve to laugh 
at before.” 


GINA GERSHON actress “I loved Happi- 
ness. | thought it was great. But I never 
say anything’s my favorite. That’s too 
much commitment for me.” 


MOLLY SHANNON actress “I loved 
Happiness. | liked the way it was han- 
dled, the way the characters were pre- 
sented. The director allowed you to 
observe them without making any 
moral judgments himself. I found that 
inspiring.” 


KELLY PRESTON actress “My favorite 
movie is Happiness. The script was 
sent to me for the part of one of the 
sisters, and I was very scared by it and 
didn’t go for it. But I think the director 
handled the topic really well.” 


King of the Hill’s Hank Hill (top) joins Tyra 
Banks (below left), Lara Flynn Boyle, Clau- 
dia Schiffer (top row), John Waters and 
Usher (bottom row) in picking the year’s 
brightest entertainment ornaments. 
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EDWARD NORTON actor “1 liked the films 
Out of Sight and Happiness. | liked their 
craftsmanship. They were well-directed.” 


JOAN JETT singer “I just saw Happiness, 
and I liked it; it was really intense. I think 
it disturbed a lot of people. I saw a cou- 
ple of people leaving the theater.” 


JENNIFER LOVE HEWITT actress “My 
favorite movie was Ever After: A Cin- 
derella Story. Dougray Scott is unbe- 
lievable, Drew Barrymore was so in- 
credibly beautiful, and, to be totally 
cheesy, I loved that it was the first movie 
I’'d seen where the princess was beauti- 
ful with no makeup on.” 


HOWIE MANDEL talk show host “The 
whole Mandel family loved Simon 
Birch. It was a terrific movie that did 
more than entertain; it taught kids to 
be more understanding about people 
who are different.” 


SELA WARD actress “I liked Simon 
Birch. \ just thought it was a wonderful 
story. It was simple, and it had a lot of 
heart. They don’t make enough movies 
like those.” 


CHRIS ROCK comedian “There’s Some- 
thing About Mary was my favorite 
movie. It was courageous and just really, 
really funny.” 


MELISSA JOAN HART actress “My 
favorite film was There’s Something 
About Mary. It was so over-the-top and 
outrageous.” 


DEBORAH GIBSON singer “My favorite 
song for the year was Never Ever by 
All Saints. It reminds me of those old 
Motown girl groups. It’s a very hon- 
est song. All Saints are like the Spice 
Girls, but you can tell they formed 
themselves.” 


DANNY MASTERSON actor “With their 
album Yield, Pearl Jam continue to pro- 
duce amazing music, evolving perfectly 
with the times. The album incorporates 
hard rock and soft, melodic tunes, 
which gives it a perfect balance.” 


YOUR HOUSE NEEDS THIS MOUSE. 
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American History X star Edward Norton 
(left) preferred two very diverse films, while 
Jennifer Love Hewitt enjoyed a fairy tale. 


GREG GERMANN actor “The best CD 
was Introducing... Rubén Gonzalez. 
He’s a 79-year-old Cuban piano player, 
and he’s amazing. That’s absolutely my 
favorite.” 


TIM RUSSERT news anchor “My 
favorite 1998 movie was Ronin with 
Robert De Niro because it was ex- 
tremely well-written and suspenseful. 
And it had the best car chases since 


Bullitt.” 


JAY MOHR actor “My favorite 1998 
movie was Slam. The filmmakers tricked 
me into thinking it was a documentary 
at times. And it had a surprisingly pos- 
itive message, even though the main 
character is going to jail.” 
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‘Marlboro Country 


SARAH FERGUSON spokeswoman “My 
pick for best book is I Will Bear Witness 
by Victor Klemperer. I found it a deeply 
moving account of the encroachment on 
the liberty and dignity of a Jewish pro- 
fessor and his German wife by the Nazis 
in the run-up to the Second World War.” 


VALERIE HARPER actress “I liked the 
movie One True Thing. It’s fabulous. 
Meryl Streep is a mother from hell. 
She’s like most of us, trying to be a 
good mom, and then when mortality is 
in your face, amazing things happen. I 
just love Meryl’s work. I love to watch 
her anytime I can.” 


DEBI MAZAR actress “I just saw the 
Lenny Bruce documentary Swear to Tell 
the Truth, and it was really moving to 
me because I’m a huge fan. But it was 
very thought-provoking because it was 
a tragedy.” 


HEIDI KLUM model “I liked the movie 
Antz. I thought it was really cute. I like 
animated movies. They’re nice for kids 
but good for grown-ups too.” 


PAT RILEY basketball coach “I loved 
Enemy of the State. It’s a very intense, 
intelligently made film. You walk out 
of the movie thinking somebody’s look- 
ing at you.” 


SEAL singer “The Elvis Costello and 
Burt Bacharach album Painted from 
Memory is fantastic. ’m a great fan of 
Bacharach and also Costello. I like the 
fact that it’s so classic. The songs are so 
beautiful; the melodies are timeless.” 
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JON VOIGHT actor “One of my favorite 
movies when I was growing up was Robin 
Hood, and it made a mark on me. I just 
saw another movie like that, The Mask 
of Zorro, and I said, “That’s it! Take care 
of the downtrodden and the victims of in- 


justice, and step in and win the day!” 
MADELEINE STOWE actress “The film 
Your Friends & Neighbors was great. 
I don’t know what kind of person the 
director is, but I felt he didn’t worry 
that his characters were sympathetic or 
likable. They were so consistent in their 
unredeemable qualities that I just rev- 
eled in it.” 


REGINA KING actress “My favorite TV 
show is The Jerry Springer Show. He 
gives everybody equal opportunity to 
act like a fool. You don’t have to be 
black, you don’t have to be white, all 
you have to be is a fool. My husband 
and I will watch the commercials the 
night before and say, ‘Oh, my God, we 
have to tape that.’” 


REBECCA ROMIJN-STAMOS model “I 
loved the movie Pleasantville. I saw it at 
the Mall of America in Bloomington, and 
afterward I realized that there is real life 
and then there are malls, which 

have become so identical and 
sterile. They are just like 
Pleasantville.” 


CLAIRE FORLANI 
actress “I loved 
Bulworth. It was 
such a smart, 
well-made, intel- 
ligent film. I’ve 
definitely always / 
had a thing for f 
American films.” 4; 


From left, Sarah Ferguson appreciated a 
Holocaust book as Seal listened to a col- 
laboration album, Rebecca Romijn-Stamos 
went to the movies, and Henry Winkler 
gave a thumbs-up to a conspiracy thriller. 


HENRY WINKLER actor “I read an in- 
credible book recently. It’s called Time 
to Hunt and it’s by Stephen Hunter. It’s 
about two snipers. It’s an amazing 
thriller and very well-written.” 


GUS VAN SANT director “My favorite film 
was The Celebration. It was shot inex- 
pensively on home video, and then it won 
the prize in Cannes. That takes the cake. 
It also affected me emotionally.” 


MARTHA STEWART entrepreneur “I love 
The Truman Show because I LIVE The 
Truman Show. \ have my own television 
show, which is bigger than life.” 


JERRY O’CONNELL actor “I’m a big fan 
of the TV show Sports Night because 
two of my close friends, Sabrina Lloyd 
and Josh Charles, are in it.” 


ISAAC MIZRAHI designer “My favorite 
movie this year was something called 
The Opposite of Sex. It was classic, and 
it was also incredibly modern at the 
same time. Lisa Kudrow is just 


the funniest thing that ever 
lived.” 


DENNIS QUAID actor “I 
liked The Opposite of 
Sex because it was so 
off-the-wall. My taste 
is always off-center.” 


A Jim Carrey movie about a 
TV show was like home sweet 
home for Martha Stewart. 
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Lateline In its six-episode spring run, 
Al Franken’s NBC series, set behind 
the scenes at a Nightline-style news 
show, proved itself the best new situa- 
tion comedy of 1998. It’s due to return 
to the schedule in early °99. 


Sports Night We might have called this 
ABC entry the best new sitcom of the 
year—if it were a sitcom. Comedy- 
drama, or dramedy, is the term for this 
smart study of the staffers at a nightly 
program resembling ESPN’s Sports- 
Center. The show has improved steadily 
since its fall debut. 


< Did Merlin (Sam Neill) 
see ratings gold for NBC 
when he gazed into his 
crystal ball? 


Maximum Bob Beyond 
offbeat, this summer se- 
ries, based on an Elmore 
Leonard novel, was bi- 
zarre and proud of it. 
Beau Bridges starred as 
a showboating judge in 
a Florida town where in- 
sanity was the norm. 


Merlin NBC worked 
magic—and not just in 
the ratings—with this 
miniseries about the wiz- 
ard of Arthurian legend. 
A reminder that block- 
busters can be enchant- 
ing as well as oversized. 


Always Outnumbered Laurence Fish- 
burne acted from the heart in this pow- 
erful HBO movie about an ex-con 
searching for firm moral ground in a 
tough Los Angeles neighborhood. 


Everybody Loves Raymond A hit with 
critics and the public, this third-year CBS 
sitcom shows family life can be warm 
and a little weird at the same time. 


David and Lisa Sidney Poitier was su- 
perb as a compassionate shrink helping 
two troubled teens in this thoughtful 
ABC remake of the 1962 movie. 


V When they have a rare moment to look up at the screen, the stressed Sports Night 
players find that a spectacular athletic achievement can still hold them spellbound. 


Best of Tule oa 


From the Earth to the Moon In the year 
of John Glenn’s return to space, execu- 
tive producer Tom Hanks hit the heights 
with this 12-part HBO epic on the 
Apollo astronauts. 


American Masters: Don Hewitt The 
PBS documentary series devoted 90 en- 
thralling minutes to the high-pressure 
world of 60 Minutes and its imperial, 
indefatigable executive producer. As en- 
tertaining as watching Mike Wallace 
make a malefactor sweat. 


The Baby Dance Laura Dern gave a 
heartbreaking performance in this Show- 
time movie as a poor Southern mother 
offering her fifth child for adoption to 
an affluent couple desperate for a baby. 


V Laura Dern’s pregnancy was the envy of 
Stockard Channing in The Baby Dance. 
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Lifetime’s funny 0H BABY jal 

may be 1998’s nicest upset. 
Imagine, a new sitcom about arti- im 
ficial insemination that isn’t ill- 
conceived. EB 

A fresh face in the best 

sense of the term, KERI el 
RUSSELL is perfectly cast as the 
intelligent but confused New York fe 
City college student in the WB’s 
drama series Felicity. 
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A Gross-out king Howard Stern strikes a 
seldom-seen pensive pose. 


The Howard Stern Radio Show The 
shock jock boasted that he would crush 
Saturday Night Live, but his syndicated 
alternative is little more than recycled 
raunchy radio. Its sole virtue: The title 
is dead accurate. 


Wind on Water Set in Hawaii, this 
prime-time soap was a major wipeout 
for NBC, lasting all of two episodes. 
An unwatchable combination of surf- 
ing, jet skiing and scheming. 


Holding the Baby This FOX sit- 
uation comedy about a young 
executive suddenly saddled with 
single fatherhood was so devoid 

of originality that we could 
have sworn the first episode 
was a rerun. a 

( 


Ask Harriet A macho 
newspaper type posed as 
a woman to get a job as 
an advice columnist in 
another flop sitcom 
from FOX. This one 
was (excuse the ex- 
pression) a total drag. 


The Last Don II CBS went 
to the Mafia well once too 
often with this tiresome 
miniseries sequel. On the plus 
side, they may not be able to 
produce a Last Don III, be- 
cause Kirstie Alley chewed 
up all the scenery. 
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The Secret Diary of Desmond Pfeiffer 
Dumb racial jokes arising from the fic- 
tional character of Abraham Lincoln’s 
black butler. Crude sex farce with obvi- 
ously Clintonian overtones. This misbe- 
gotten UPN sitcom had all the elements 
to ensure controversy—and disaster. 


No Laughing Matter Oh, yeah? Suzanne 
Somers’s USA movie about alcoholism 
was unintentionally hilarious. 


The cast of “% 
Desmond Pfeiffer 
was the gang 
that couldn’t 
shoot straight. 


A Will of Their Own Lea Thompson’s 
character aged about 70 years in this 
NBC miniseries, and the script was even 
less convincing than her makeup. 


Still Holding On As a rodeo star wrongly 
accused of a double murder, country 
singer Clint Black gave a woefully am- 
ateurish performance in this CBS movie. 
His wife and costar, professional actress 
Lisa Hartman Black, was guilty of set- 
ting a bad example. 


You're the One The WB tried to revive 
the buried Bridget Loves Bernie concept 
with this stereotypical sitcom about a 
Jewish New Yorker and his Southern- 
bred gentile wife. Viewers divorced 
themselves from the show. 


< Holding the Baby Jon 
Patrick Walker (adult, cen- 
ter) and castmates starred 
in an infantile show. 
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BOOMER ESIASON We didn’t 

mind a sports figure as co- 
host of the Miss America pageant. 
But did the ex-quarterback really 
have to high-five contestants? — 


year, only the most disappointing. 
Somehow, the creative team be- 
hind Frasier managed to waste the 
immense talent of Nathan Lane. 


ENCORE! ENCORE! This isn’t 
the worst new sitcom of the — 
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YOUR MORNING SHOWER. A PLACE 
TO BE RESTORED, RENEWED. RICH 
CLEANSING LATHER AWAKENS YOU. 
NURTURING OLAY MOISTURIZERS 
SOFTEN AND SOOTHE. HELLO 


SUNSHINE, HELLO EXCELLENT DAY. 


FEELING IS BELIEVING, SO 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF. 


“AYER OF 


@ 1998 P&G Co PROVEN TO GO BEYOND CLEAN TO CARING 


FROM TOP: THE NEAL PETERS COLLECTION (2); MELINDA SUE GORDON/PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


A George Clooney and Jennifer Lopez 
proved a steam team in Out of Sight. 


Saving Private Ryan Of all the movies 
we saw in 1998, director Steven Spiel- 
berg’s big one about the Big One stayed 
with us the longest. Tom Hanks’s quiet 
final admonition to Matt Damon, 
“Earn this,” haunts us still. This is a 
flat-out great movie. 


Shakespeare in Love Whether playing 
Romeo or Juliet-—she did both—in this 
wonderfully literate, fictional romp 
through the love life of William Shake- 
speare, Gwyneth Paltrow demonstrated 
she’s a true leading lady. 


The Truman Show In director Peter 
Weir’s provocative drama about 
TV’s hegemony, Jim Carrey 
proved he could be smart 
and smarter and, yes, act. 


You’ve Got Mail Okay, so 
we’re suckers for a slick 
romantic comedy. You 
want to make something of 
it? As anonymous e-mail 
pals who click on the Inter- 
net but detest each other in 
person, Tom Hanks and Meg 


Ryan couldn’t have been cuter. iow 
— 


> In The Truman Show, show- 
man Jim Carrey learned 
the hard way that the 
whole world was 
watching. 


Rushmore As full of sweet 
surprises as a pifata, this 
highly original comedy 
(opening nationally in Feb- 
ruary) is about a teenager 
(Jason Schwartzman) with 
way too much school 
spirit. Plus, Bill Murray 
slouches through in top 
comic form. 


The Butcher Boy A per- 

turbing drama by director 

Neil Jordan showed with | 

chilling exactitude, but also 

humor, how one troubled | 

Irish youth (marvelously i 
played by Eamonn 4 bei 

Owens) grew 
up to be a psychopath. 


The Opposite of Sex 

A totally contempo- 

rary sex farce by writer 

and first-time director 
Don Roos, this small 
sleeper hilariously show- 
~<a, ) cased Christina Ricci as 
an avaricious nymphet 
who made Lolita seem 

like a Girl Scout. 
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Mulan It was a swell year for animated 
films (Antz and A Bug’s Life), but this 
beautifully drawn feature about a cross- 
dressing Chinese girl gets our vote for 
the one kids themselves liked best. 


Central Station Age is no barrier to pos- 
sibility. That’s the message of this mov- 
ing film, in which a grumpy ex-school- 
teacher (stage star Fernanda Montene- 
gro) and a motherless boy travel deep 
into rural Brazil to find his father. 


Out of Sight The scrambled chronology 
in this thriller had viewers working hard 
to keep the plot straight, but the payoffs 
were plentiful. And George Clooney and 
Jennifer Lopez? Hot, hot, hot. 


A Cyber pals Meg Ryan and Tom Hanks 
stood up for true love in You've Got Mail, a 
refreshingly caustic romantic comedy. 


“ \F  itwill never qualify as taste- ba 
»~ ful, the hair-gel scene in There’s a 
’ Something About Mary provided ~~ 
we this year’s single biggestlaugh. 
“BALLOT STUFFERS Their ' 
‘© political movies were dis- , ! 
’ appointing box office duds, but ° 
ee John Travolta in Primary Colors and » j 
Warren Beatty in Bulworth getour ~~ 
votes for acting honors. = 


ee 


= 
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Godzilla What was big and green, cost at 
least $120 million and turned out to be 
last summer’s most embarrassing bomb? 
Godzilla, the hulking monster who had 
survived 22 previous film incarnations, 
wilted under the pressure of a big budget 
and a lousy script. Too much talk, too 
little monster. And next time have him 
breathing fire, please. 


V South Park’s Trey Parker (left) and Matt 
Stone fouled out with BASEketball. 
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The Avengers Gobble, gobble, gobble. 
A nonsensical plot, wan acting and 
grown men dressed as teddy bears made 
us pine for the original Mrs. Peel. 


BASEketball As actors, Trey Parker and 
Matt Stone—better known as creators 
of the gross but beloved South Park— 
struck out in a sports comedy that 
should never have left the dugout. 


us, 
we ALTOIDS 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Ent, Stationar's Hal 


The Original Celebrated 
CURIOUSLY STRONG 
PEPPERMINTS’ 


A Uma Thurman and Ralph Fiennes couldn’t 
get anything rolling in The Avengers. 


The Replacement Killers As truly mind- 
less action pictures go, this one with 
Chow Yun-Fat and onetime Oscar win- 
ner Mira Sorvino seemed particularly 
brainless, intent solely on seeing how 
many folks it could show getting splat- 
tered and wasted in slo-mo. 


The Original Celebrated 
CURIOUSLY STRONG 
WINTERGREEN™ 


ARTIFICIALLY FLAVORED MINTS 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE CURIOUSLY STRONG MINTS 


©1998 Callard & Bowser-Suchard Inc. 


http://www.altoids.com 
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From America’s Pop Culture Authority: The 1999 PINE Almanac 


the 400 top celebs 
* Year-by-year Oscar, 


Alll the scandals, 
suits, and splits of 

es 1998, plus the latest 
: PF pairings and passings 


~ Hundreds of reviews 
of the year’s hottest 
new movies, music, 
books, and TV shows 


TURI 
2 ek Popbrofes! 


A perfect gift for entertainment lovers everywhere. 


THEEASIEST 
INTERNET 
ONLINE SERVICE 
UST GOT EASIER! 


The all-new version of America Online is 
easier, faster and better than ever. It’s a snap 
to install, comes with FREE 24-hour 
customer service, and connects you with 


lots of stuff you can't find anywhere else. 


TO EXPERIENCE IT FIRSTHAND, 
CALL 1-800-4-ONLINE. 


So easy 10 use, 
no wonder it’s #1 


© 1998 America Online, Inc 
Availability may be limited, especially during peak times 


What Dreams May Come To find his 
dead wife, Robin Williams journeys to 
hell, which is exactly where viewers of 
this New Age claptrap found themselves. 
Great to look at, but dumb as dust. 


Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas Johnny 
Depp did a spot-on imitation of drug- 
gulping gonzo journalist Hunter S. 
Thompson, except you couldn’t under- 
stand a word that he said throughout 
the entire movie. Not that you would 
have wanted to anyway. This one was a 
bad trip all the way. 


Small Soldiers Sadistic toy 
soldiers attempt to kill hu- 
mans. If this putrid bit 
of celluloid was some- 
body’s idea of an ap- 
propriate children’s 

film, remind us never to 


hire ’em as babysitters. a ae 


Hush This moronic 
thriller irrefutably proved 
that even really talented 
actors (in this case, Jessica 
Lange as a wacko mother- 
in-law and Gwyneth Pal- 
trow as her cowering prey) 
can’t save a truly bad pic- 
ture. It stank worse than 
a dead mouse stuck un- 
der the radiator. 


< Gwyneth Paltrow and Jessica Lange 
(rear) struggled through Hush, but there 
was no keeping quiet about it being a dud. 


Lost in Space Between this one and The 
Avengers, it was a rotten year for trans- 
ferring 60s TV series to the big screen. 
We dare anyone to explain the plot to- 
ward the end of this mess. Danger, Will 
Robinson, indeed. 


American History X Edward Norton 
was impressive, but in providing a 
lengthy platform for exactly the racist 
rhetoric and theories it claimed to ab- 
hor, this message picture about contem- 
porary neo-Nazism sent out badly mixed 
messages. No wonder director Tony 
Kaye, who had a public spat with the 
studio over the final version of the 
movie, wanted his name removed. 


aa 


: jown in front ) 


m | * OH, OUR ACHING SEATS It may » 
have worked for Titanic, but 

ea there was no need for so many 

* movies, including Beloved, Meet 


wi 
rl Joe Black and The Horse Whisperer, a 
= 
ea 


to drag on for close to three hours. 
re ‘\ TALK ABOUT WOODEN The 
» year’s most annoying perfor- 
ip mance was Kenneth Branagh doing 
~~ his Woody Allen imitation, verbal 
tics intact, in Allen’s Celebrity. 
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< Edward Norton’s 
skinhead learned 
his lessons in 
tolerance the hard 
way in American 
History X, a movie 
that wallowed 

in everything it 
claimed to despise. 
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Car Wheels on a Gravel Road LUCINDA 
WILLIAMS Packed with imagery as clear 
as the title, folk-rocker Williams’s album 
lets listeners hear the heartbreak in her 
voice and visualize the people and places 
she visits during this journey through 
the American heartland. (Mercury) 


whitechocolatespaceegg LIZ PHAIR 

The title refers to Phair’s about-to-be- 
born son, of whom she dreamed during 
pregnancy. Happily, motherhood (Nick 
was born in December ’96) hasn’t 
stopped Phair from further funny, in- 
sightful explorations of the territory she 
first mapped in her 1993 girl’s guide to 
men, Exile in Guyville. (Matador/Capitol) 


A Lucinda 
Williams’s Car 
Wheels takes 
listeners ona 
not-so-carefree 
spin through 
the South and 
her own past. 


> The latest 
Garbage collec- 
tion finds Scottish 
vocalist Shirley 
Manson and her 
Yank supporting 
players mixing 
great moments 

in classic rock 
with some techno 
trimmings. The 
result? An appeal- 
ing pop pastiche. 


Version 2.0 
GARBAGE With a 
lineup that in- 
cludes glam lead 
siren Shirley Man- 
son and former 
Nirvana producer-turned-drummer Butch 
Vig, the most inappropriately named 
quartet trashes the alternative-pop com- 
petition. (Almo Sounds) 


Mermaid Avenue BILLY BRAGG & WILCO 
A trove of never-performed Woody 
Guthrie lyrics, unearthed by his daugh- 
ter Nora, are brought to life by unlikely 
collaborators—British protest singer 
Bragg and the raucous American coun- 
try-punk band Wilco. (Elektra) 


| Remember Miles SHIRLEY HORN 
The sumptuously but subtly 
talented jazz singer salutes her 
ate mentor, trumpet maestro 
F Miles Davis, with songs from 
? his canon. (Verve) 


New Sheets POSSUM DIXON Hardly 
known outside their native L.A., singer- 
guitarist Rob Zabrecky and pals make 
rock and roll the way it oughta 
sound—smart, fast and irre- 
sistible. (Interscope) 


Wide Open Spaces DIXIE 
CHICKS The Dallas trio 
(sisters Martie Seidel and 
Emily Erwin, with Nat- 
alie Maines) might be 
the redneck answer to 
mm_—sthe Spice Girls, except 
- the Chicks aren’t 
Y@ so tarty, and they 
can really sing. 
(Monument) 


He Got Game PUBLIC ENEMY Famous 
in rap’s pre-gangsta days for packing 
politics and messages of self-reliance 
with rhythmic punch, Chuck D, Flavor 
Flay and company hit nothin’ but net 
in this thoughtful, fast-breaking ac- 
companiment to the Spike Lee film. 


(Def Jam) 


A Long Way Home DWIGHT YOAKAM 
With haunting hymnlike ballads, in- 
cluding “Traveler’s Lantern,” the 
honky-tonk man harks back to coun- 
try’s rural and hallowed past. Hallelu- 
jah! (Reprise) 


The Journey MARYAM MURSAL Singing 
in her native tongue, the Somalian 
refugee makes music that is exhilarat- 
ing, passionate and triumphant in any 
language. (Real World/Caroline) 


high notes © 


ise 


Thought by many to be over- , 
= © the-hill,’70s divas LINDA ™ 

wes RONSTADT, PHOEBE SNOW and , 

' STEVIE NICKS come back with ' 

, bright new CDs that prove all their | 
blasts aren’t past. 

¥ Look who's lightening up— , 

;, dour anti-star EDDIE VEDDER = 
and his PEARL JAM mates sample juss 
the sunny side for a change with 
an upbeat CD (Yield) and tour. ea] 
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FEATURES: Ree es 
SILKY FABRIC. ENHANCES SHAPE " PLUSH-BACKED UNDERWIRE IS. 4s 
AND PROVIDES ALL-DAY COMFORT | SUPPORTIVE AND GENTLETO SKIN. | 


—VASSARETTE 


SEXY COMFORTABLE LINGERIE™ 


4.6 million titles 
and growing 


3 million 
titles 


amazon.com 


TITLES 
(in database) 


The online bookstore 
so big, it makes 
Amazon look tiny. 


With over 4..6 million titles, 
you won't find a bigger online 
bookstore. Period. So get 
online and get your book. 
If we don’t have your book, 
nobody does. 


aol keyword: bn 


barnes 


© 1998 harnesandnoble.com source: barnesandnoble.com title data 
taken from barnesandnoble.com database and warehouse statistics. 
amazon.com title data taken from amazon.com advertising. 


12 Bar Blues SCOTT WEILAND 
Twice busted on narcotics-related 
charges since going on extended 
leave from Stone Temple Pilots be- 
cause of—guess what?—drug use, 
Weiland commits one more crime 
with this stylistic rip-off of earlier 
glam-rock betters. (Atlantic) 


Pilgrim ERIC CLAPTON Slowhand 
was an ironic appellation for one 
of the inventors of heavy metal; 
now the guitarist has geared down 
to slogging speed with this overly 
long, deeply melancholic downer 
of a disc. (Reprise) 


From the Choirgirl Hotel TORI 
AMOS Once again, pianist-provo- 
cateur Amos lets her vocal cater- 
wauling and lyric pretensions 
(“lollipop gestapo”) overwhelm her 
marvelous musical gifts. (Atlantic) 


1 Know LUTHER VANDROSS That gor- 
geous, velvety tenor can still soar; pity 
that it’s wasted here on ballads that range 
from uninspired to insipid. (Virgin) 


Ophelia NATALIE MERCHANT Giving 
her album a title that evokes Hamlet’s 
suicidal squeeze, the onetime hippie 
diva gets downright depressing with this 
dirgelike CD. (Elektra) 


A He swapped his grunge look for mod, 
but former Stone Temple Pilots pilot Scott 
Weiland fails with his new musical wrinkle. 


Songs from Ally McBeal VONDA 
SHEPARD Set against her compulsively 
confessional costars on TV’s Ally 
McBeal, this sultry blonde bar singer is 
an alluring mystery. But on disc, she 
can’t hide. These recycled ’60s hits 
(“Walk Away Renee”) and imitative 
originals are no better than hotel-lobby 
music. (550 Music) 


<VondaShepard’s A Atthe piano, Tori 
Ally McBeal tunes Amos looks more 
are way too flimsy Killer than Choirgirl, 
to stand on their which is appropri- 
own without TV ate; her mewling 
accompaniment. proves deadly. 
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A Little South of Sanity AEROSMITH 
Just when they had begun to win re- 
spect, the band once dissed as a poor 
imitation of the Rolling Stones put out 
a live album at the same time their 
British counterparts delivered their best 
concert recording in years. When the mM 
smoke bombs clear, Boston’s finest ot 
sound, as expected, like a poor imita- 

tion. (Geffen) P 4 | 
The Movie Album: As Time Goes By il i 
NEIL DIAMOND Sorry, Neil, but we 


preferred the way Sam played it. Dia- 


: 
f .. 
Ve x * N 


mond’s versions of famous film songs (“Moon River,” “Unchained Melody”) A Endearing as they are enduring, 


modores singer forgoes the funk and 
dredges up the kind of languid, mo- 
lasses-tempo love gushings that made 
him a solo superstar in the ’80s and a 
stupor inducer in the ’90s. (Mercury) 


Into the Sun SEAN LENNON 

Many wishful critics were so eager 
to see the son rise, they praised this 
unfocused, lazy and lackadaisical 
solo debut effort by the second of 
John’s lads. (Remember Julian?) 
(Grand Royal) 


~<A performer in need of seasoning, Sean 
Lennon cooks up a disappointing disc 
that provides no musical nourishment. 


come with IMAX-size, nerve-jangling Steven Tyler and his hard-rocking Aero- 
bombast. (Columbia) smith brethren nonetheless appear 

A Little South of relevant on a CD of live 
Time LIONEL RICHIE The former Com- _ but shopworn sounds. 
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Greed overwhelms Girl Power 
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» as arenas full of SPICE GIRLS = 


. fans are bombarded by video ad- 


verts for merchandise and product 
tie-ins both obvious (zit pads) and 
odd (Domino sugar). Between the 
ads: music to merchandise by. 
Rock’s newest gender-bender, 
» MARILYN MANSON, dons 
prosthetic female breasts for the 
MTV video awards. 


%- NOMINATE YOUR AGELESS HERO TODAY! 


ABOUT YOUR AGELESS HERO. (Please print) 


Name Q Vigor and Vitality 
Age (65+) Demonstrating extraordinary 


physical or mental abilities. 


_ Love of Learning 

ABOUT YOU. Pursuing knowledge by study 
Do =) “ rn 

Name or experience. 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Telephone ( ) 
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CHOOSE ONE CATEGORY. 


Qi Creative Expressions 


Exhibiting unique 
expressions of talent. 


J Against the Odds 
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Address 

City 4 Community Involvement 0 Bridging the Generations 
State Zip Showing commitment to a Grandchild’s expression of 

a ity community and its members. admiration for grandparent. 
Telephone ( ) 


Overcoming the challenges 


of a disability. 


"THERE’S ANOTHER WAY TO THANK 
THE PERSON WHO INSPIRES YOU. 


, 2 


WHAT TO DO. 


Complete the nomination form to the left, choosing one 
category. On a separate piece of paper tell us, in 
why your nominee is an Ageless Hero. y 
Mail it with your completed nomination form by Friday, 
February 26 to: Ageless Heroes” Awards Program, 
P.O. Box 2042, South Hackensack, NJ 07606-2042 


Visit our Web site at for an =e 

on-line nomination form or more information. a 

Questions? Call toll-free 1-877-286-8106. <-& 
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Association 


An Association of Independent ; 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans A 


We delivered 5 billion cards, letters and packages. Who has time 
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Priority Mail™ 


e* Global Priority Mail” 


Whew, what a holiday it’s been. For all 
of the folks who work at the Post Office. 
And for the millions of others who 

} depended on us. To everyone who 
helped make the whole holly, jolly season 
a success, we have only one thing to say: 

Thanks, And to all a good night. 


UNITED STATES 
POSTAL SERVICE 


www.usps.com 


Major credit and debit cards accepted at most locations. 
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A Man in Full TOM WOLFE Impossibly 
smart and hilariously funny, this epic 
morality tale of a novel careens from the 
swank parlors of the South to the fetid 
prison cells of California, redefining our 
sense of 90s America along the way. 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux) 


Still Me CHRISTOPHER REEVE A bold 
memoir that unflinchingly shares the Su- 
perman star’s life before and after a rid- 
ing accident left him paralyzed—but not 
defeated. (Random House) 


The Farming of Bones EDWIDGE 
DANTICAT Both poetic and graphically 
realistic, this novel sets the love affair of 
an orphaned house servant against the 
backdrop of the 1937 revolution in the 
Dominican Republic. (Soho Press) 


Damascus Gate ROBERT STONE A lu- 
cid, if at times hallucinatory, novel set 
in modern Jerusalem, where a skeptical 
journalist investigates the zealots whose 
clashing faiths inspire both violence and 
hope. (Houghton Mifflin) 


Birds of America LORRIE MOORE 
Built on a foundation of humor and 
despair, Moore’s short stories identify, 
and pierce, the contours of the human 
heart. (Knopf) 


V EDWIDGE DANTICAT A wounding but 
graceful story of war-torn love. 


> CHRISTOPHER REEVE The paralyzed 
actor eloquently describes his odyssey. 


Gone, Baby, Gone DENNIS LEHANE 
From the best mystery writer you’ve 
never heard of: a masterful story of 
creepy child kidnappers, corrupt cops 
and the Boston detectives drawn into 
their dark web. (Morrow) 


Lindbergh A. SCOTT BERG A sprawling 
yet incisive biography of the controver- 
sial flier whose triumphs in the air and 
tragedies on the ground made him a 
global superstar. (Putnam) 


Kaaterskill Falls ALLEGRA GOODMAN 
From a first-time novelist, this tale of 
Orthodox Jews vacationing in Upstate 
New York focuses on a woman trying 
to balance her desire for freedom with 
her need to belong. (Dial) 


Bridget Jones’s Diary HELEN FIELDING 
Single, darkly comic and torn between 
her perpetual quests for fun and a hus- 
band, Bridget tweaks the heart and the 
funny bone. (Viking) 


Birthday Letters TED HUGHES The late 
British poet laureate explores his fiery, 
tragic love with Sylvia Plath in brilliant 


= poems published 35 years after her sui- 


cide and just months before his death. 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux) 


TOM WOLFE 
His new novel 
burns bigger and 
brighter than his 
raging Bonfire. 


plaSSic tales 


NORMAN MAILER To cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary 
of The Naked and the Dead, the 
still-pugnacious writer reissued 
his debut novel, plus a heavy- 
weight anthology of his best work. 
STEPHEN AMBROSE The pop- 
ular historian published a 
top-notch WWII title and lent his 
D-Day expertise to Steven Spiel- 
berg’s Saving Private Ryan. 
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Smooth taste. 


Lower tar. Here it is! 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 


Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


WHY Do I STILL FEEL 
TIRED AFTER 


SLEEPING ALL NIGHT? 


If you occasionally spend the night tossing and turning 
instead of getting a good, restful night's sleep 
you could feel grumpy and impatient the next day. 
And that could send a negative message about you 
to everyone you meet. Because, it’s not just how long 
you sleep it's how well you sleep that matters and 
that’s where Nytol” can also help. 


Nytol® makes you drowsy and helps you drift into 
a restful sleep without becoming a habit. 

In the morning you'll wake up refreshed and alert. 

Take Nytol” tonight and be at your best tomorrow. 


Nighttime Sleep 


NYTOL® TAKES THE WORRY OUT 
OF SLEEPING PILLS. 


For occasional use, only as directed. © 1998, Block Drug Company, Inc. 


Stuttering Didn’t Silence His Song. 


Country music star 


Mel Tillis has entertained } 


audiences around the 
world. Mel still copes 


with stuttering, but it 
hasn’t kept him from 

a highly successful career 
as an entertainer and 
recording artist. 


For more information on what 
you can do about stuttering, 
write or call us toll-free. 


STUTTERING 
FOUNDATION 
OF AMERICA 


A Nonprofit Organization 
Since 1947—Helping Those Who Stutter 
Stuttersfaeaol.com * www.stuttersfa.org 


1-800-992-9392 


3100 Walnut Grove Road, Suite 603 ¢ P.O. Box 11749 « Memphis, TN 38111-0749 


ANNE RICE Only 


the vampires are un- 
dead in two horrific 
books that move like 
bats back into hell. 


The Starr Report KENNETH STARR 
Even extramarital sex and presidential 
intrigue can’t make up for terse, foot- 
note-choked prose and an ending that 
just drags on and on. How did he get a 
$40 million advance for this? (Various 
publishers) 


The Vampire Armand and Pandora 
ANNE RICE Cranking out both the sey- 
enth volume of her Vampire Chronicles 
and a novel about a whole new undead 
hero in one year seems to have driven 
Rice batty: Both lack bite. (Knopf) 


The Long Hard Road Out of Hell 
MARILYN MANSON with NEIL STRAUSS 
Ooh, scary: This tell-too-much autobio 
reveals that beneath the weird makeup, 
noisy music and parent-enraging act 
beats the heart of . . .. a boring guy from 
Ohio. (Regan) 


Model Behavior JAY MCINERNEY The 
lights are dimmer and the big city a lot 
duller in a not-so-comic novel that trolls 
MclInerney’s usual turf of New York 
City’s hottest clubs and coolest scenes 
to deliver the shocking news that mod- 
els and jet-setters can be a bit, you know, 
shallow. (Knopf) 


Spice World THE SPICE GIRLS Hit rec- 
ords, a big movie and now an empty- 
headed book full of snaps and chat. Ca- 
reer variety may be the spice of life for 
England’s prefabricated five (now four), 
but stop this World, we want to get off. 
(Three Rivers Press) 
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By the Light of My Father’s Smile 
ALICE WALKER This pedantic screed 
from the author of The Color Purple 
may qualify as the dimmest effort of a 
distinguished literary career. (Random 
House) 


Dave Barry Turns 50 DAVE BARRY 
Talk about a midlife crisis! Confronted 
with middle age, the award-winning hu- 
morist drops the jokes, turns nostalgic 
and gets (we only wish we were 
kidding here) very dull. 
(Crown) 


> STAR JONES Hardly 
The View of modesty, 
her new memoir 
makes readers want 
to change the channel. 
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~< ELIZABETH WURTZEL Maybe wild 
women shouldn’t be given the blues, but 
boring books, like Bitch, still get the boos. 


Bitch ELIZABETH WURTZEL From the 
topless cover shot to the calculated out- 
rageousness within, this facile analysis 
of famous bad girls has all the charm of 
a hissy fit. (Doubleday) 


You Have to Stand for Something, or 
You'll Fall for Anything STAR JONES 
with DANIEL PAISNER “I don’t have to 
prove anything to anybody!” declares 
The View cohost, who also makes a 
point of calling herself vivacious. This 
self-aggrandizing autobiography proves 
all too little. (Bantam) 


The Student Body JANE HARVARD 
Written by a committee of four recent 
Harvard alums, this flat, by-the-numbers 
mystery proves that Ivy League schools 
can produce bush-league writers. Go to 
the rear of the class. Dunce caps all 
around! (Villard) 


faite tales 


JOYCE MAYNARD Her tell-all 
about old lover J.D. Salinger 
violated his privacy, only to reveal 
the news that the reclusive author 
is (gasp) very strange. 
PAUL THEROUX VS. Naipaul 
may be arrogant. But Sir 
Vidia’s Shadow, a dis-and- 
tell about his former men- 
tor, makes Theroux look 
just as bad. 


"7" JON STEWART 


Comedy Central: 
proudly making 
the line between 
NEWS ATLC. ENTERTAINMENT 
even blurrier. 


WATCH FOR 
JON Stewart iconv 


STARTING JANUARY 11 hg 
MONDAY — THURSDAY A. eo | 
1PM/10C ONLY ON ST 


comedycentral.co 


Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. America and all the ships 
at sea. Have you heard the news? Of course you have. 
You couldn’t avoid it in 1998. Revelations, records and 
recantations came sizzling over the Internet, splash- 
ing across TV screens and leaking from grand jury 
rooms. Home runs, House seats and trouble at home 


(the one at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave.) demanded air- 
time and our time with fascinating urgency. 

Amid the bytes and bits, the stories and scoops, 
intriguing folks cropped up everywhere from home 
plate to Hollywood. Starrs (Ken), sluggers (Mark 
McGwire), spoilers (upstart Internet reporter Matt 
Drudge), seniors (John Glenn), even a Spice Girl (Geri 
Halliwell) made sensational headlines. On small screen 
and big, appearances were highly personal: Plus-size 
Camryn Manheim was an Emmy heavyweight, while 
Calista Flockhart pulled a Bony Marony, and Cameron 
Diaz had the year’s most profitable bad hair day. 

The stars of 98 shared the spotlight with a sur- 
prising Intriguer: the American people. We just 
wouldn’t behave, gleefully confounding prognosti- 
cators at the polls, the box office and the brokerage. No 
one threw the experts to the mat harder than Min- 
nesotans, who elected former pro wrestler Jesse “the 
Body” Ventura to govern their state—and express 
their state of mind. Why were we so unpredictable? 
Ventura’s idea is as good as anyone’s. “The people 
want someone to look up to,” he said. “I’m 6'4".” 


casters became a national mantra this year, thanks to a 

gentle, 6'5" giant with Popeye-pumped arms. St. Louis 
Cardinals first baseman Mark McGwire, 35, drilled baseballs 
into the stands—and over them—an astonishing 70 times. 
Watching him chase Roger Maris’s 37-year-old record of 61 
homers in a season, says baseball author Roger Angell, “was 
a day-to-day soap opera that was the height of drama. And it 
saved baseball’s ass.” McGwire had some help revitalizing the 
sport, which had languished since the 1994 players’ strike. 
Sammy Sosa of the Chicago Cubs, later named National League 
MVP, matched him in sportsmanship and almost in homers 
(66)—“two guys chasing it at the same time was just some- 
thing,” marvels writer George Plimpton—while durable Cal 
Ripken Jr. of the Baltimore Orioles finally sat one out after 
2,632 consecutive games and the New York Yankees had some 
people calling them history’s greatest team. But despite some 
carping about Big Mac’s use of the muscle-building supplement 
androstenedione, it was his five miles of homers—along with his 
mile-wide smile and affectless candor—that shifted the gaze of 
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f oing, Going . .. Gone! The home run patter of sports- 


a scandal-weary country from Monica’s soiled blue dress to the 
clean green diamonds of the national game. 

This is no sportsman of steel. McGwire is claustrophobic, has 
sinus problems and, were it not for contact lenses, would be un- 
able to see the pitcher, much less the ball. He’s on warm terms 
with ex-wife Kathy Williamson and speaks openly of his years 
of psychotherapy. Says Williamson, who is remarried and lives 


just blocks away in California’s Orange County: “Therapy 


has helped Mark sort out his priorities.” One of those is help- 
ing sexually abused children—a cause to which he annually 
donates $1 million of his $9 million salary. His main focus, 
though, is his only child, Matt, 11, a sometime Cardinals bat- 
boy who was on hand for homers 61 and 62. McGwire, says 
Cardinals manager Tony La Russa, “is a better person than 


he is a player. You know the player, so you can imagine the | 


person.” As for his breathtaking season, McGwire is still com- 
ing to terms with his achievement. “Friends go, ‘Do you know 
the magnitude of what you’ve done for the history of the game?’ 
and I say, “Yeah, I understand,’” the slugger reports. “But I 
really don’t. I think it’s going to take some time.” 
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“| play this sport and 
I’m proud of it. It’s 
America’s pastime,” 
says McGwire. “And if 
it took one person to 
help get it back on the 
map, and people say 
it’s me, that’s great.” 


Photograph by 
George Lange 


CAMERON 


As the sweet center of a 
giddily vulgar comedy, 
she was really Something 


DIAZ 


| As is,” says writer-director 
Oe: Farrelly, “ an undeniable 
babe.” But it’s what’s beneath that 
beauty—sporty confidence, absence of at- 
titude and madcap point of view—that 
has made Cameron Diaz, star of this sum- 
mer’s There’s Something About Mary, the 
$172-million-grossing comedy with the 
year’s funniest gross-out scene, Holly- 
wood’s sexiest, silliest sweetheart. “I was 
at the vet, and it took the doctor half a 
breath before he said, ‘Give my phone 
number to Cameron,’” says pal Dermot 
Mulroney, Diaz’s costar (with Julia 
Roberts) in the 1997 romantic comedy 
My Best Friend’s Wedding. “She really hit 
a nerve with guys.” And you can count 
Christian Slater, her costar in Very Bad 
Things, among them. “I love her,” says 
Slater. “I’d work with her anywhere.” 
So would Mary’s creative team, broth- 
ers Bobby and Peter Farrelly. On the set, 
Diaz, 26, “was one of the guys,” says 
Bobby. “No matter what we were doing, 
shooting pool, guzzling beer, staying up 
all night doing something stupid, she was 
there.” And while Diaz’s eye-catching 
looks didn’t go unnoticed, “you don’t 
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even think about sex when you're around 
her; it’s purer than that,” says Peter. “It’s 
a thumpy kind of love, from the heart. 
She’s so charming.” 

The Long Beach, Calif., native can also 
be thunderously loud. Mulroney describes 
her laugh as “blissful and explosive. It 
just comes popping out of her.” Adds Bad 
Things producer Cindy Cowan: mohe 
laughs from her stomach.” 

But then, Diaz, who made her movie 
debut in 1994’s The Mask, has learned to 
trust her gut. When the former model was 
brought early on to acting coach Cameron 
Thor, “I said, ‘Don’t let this woman any- 
where near an acting class,’” Thor recalls. 
“She’s a rare natural.” And by only her 
second film, The Last Supper, says its di- 
rector, Stacy Title, Diaz had developed 
both the “old movie-star glamor of Rita 
Hayworth and the incredible timing and 
great physical comedy of Lucille Ball.” 

Diaz’s Desi of more than two years, 
boyfriend and Mary costar Matt Dillon, 
is now reportedly out of the picture. But 
in any case, “I just live my life for me,” 
says Diaz, who describes that life as “all 
good.” From what we’ve seen, so is she. 


Photograph by Edie Baskin/Outline 


“You like her instant- 
ly,” says casting 
agent Fern Champion, 
who put Diaz in The 
Mask. “She looks you 
straight in the eye and 
has one of the most 
honest, real faces. 

No history with her. 
No baggage. No bull.” 
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Starr “doesn’t sleep 
much,” says Al 
Cortese, one of his 
former law part- 
ners. “He always 
gets to the bottom 
of things, no matter 
how long it takes.” 


n his relentless investigation of President Clinton’s financial 

and extracurricular affairs, Kenneth Starr has been compared 

to Torquemada, the ruthless leader of the Spanish Inquisition, 
and to Javert, the obsessed police inspector of Les Misérables. 
But he models himself after Atticus Finch, the Lincoln-esque 
Southern lawyer in To Kill a Mockingbird who defends a black 
man wrongly accused of raping a white woman—doing “what 
he thought was right when everybody was saying ‘Why are you 
doing this?” Starr told 20/20 in November. To be sure, the owlish 
independent counsel has been vilified for his four-year, $40 million 
probe, which began with the arcane Whitewater case and by the 
end of 98 had the popular Clinton enduring the shame of im- 
peachment hearings for allegedly obstructing justice and lying 


Illustration by Ignacio J. Rodriguez 


under oath about his liaison with ex-intern Monica Lewinsky. 
“The irony is that maybe the public came to believe Starr’s in- 
vestigation was a greater threat to our society than the President’s 
irresponsible behavior,” says Thomas Mann of the Brookings In- 
stitution, a public policy think tank. Widely viewed as partisan, 
the Republican Starr has seen his ethics—using Linda Tripp’s taped 
chats with Lewinsky, and pressuring Lewinsky to cooperate with 
the investigation—called into question. Moreover, the Texas-born 
minister’s son has been excoriated for the sexually graphic nature 
of his voluminous Starr Report—with its allusions to oral sex and 
the erotic deployment of cigars—which many saw as an attempt 
to humiliate Clinton into resigning. “He calculated that the na- 
tion would rise up in moral revulsion,” says Jamin Raskin, pro- 
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fessor of constitutional law at American University. “In fact, peo- 
ple were grossed out by the prurience and voyeurism of the inde- 
pendent counsel.” But friends insist he’s no gonzo Puritan. “He 
doesn’t act precipitously,” says ex-law partner Theodore Olson. “I 
think he took the job out of a sense of civic responsibility.” 

The youngest of three children, Starr, 52, had a strict up- 
bringing in San Antonio—his parents, Vannie and William, a 
barber as well as a fundamentalist pastor, disapproved of danc- 
ing and going to movies (Starr now does both). Bookish but 
well-liked, he was voted president of his high school class, then 
attended Harding College in Arkansas and George Washington 
University. During a summer at Harvard he met his wife of 28 
years, Alice, a public relations executive with whom he has three 
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The Bland Inquisitor 
won few fans as he went 
all out to get his man 


children and shares a home in McLean, Va. He earned a law 
degree from Duke, and over the course of his 25-year career 
has clerked for Supreme Court Chief Justice Warren Burger, sat 
on the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia and 
served as U.S. Solicitor General. He was back in private practice 
when a three-judge panel named him Whitewater independent 
counsel. In 1997, Starr planned to quit the Clinton probe to be- 
come a dean at Pepperdine University—but his staff persuaded 
him to stay on, and he resumed his work with fresh vigor. Asked 
if he felt trapped into performing a thankless task, Starr told 
20/20, “There’s a book in Washington called the Prune Book, 
which is, you know, lousy jobs in government. And the point is, 
there are prune jobs, but the prune jobs have to be done as well.” 
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LAU RYN 
vELL. 
Out on her own, she takes 
hip hop to the top 


atch your back, Madonna; 

Lauryn Hill is restless. “I’m al- 

ways on my toes,” she says. 
“I’m always moving. I’m never still.” 
This year, at the tender age of 23, Hill 
wrote, produced and performed on her 
first solo CD, The Miseducation of 
Lauryn Hill, a mix of hip hop, soul, 
reggae and gospel that made its debut 
at No. 1 on the Billboard charts and 
sent critics to new heights of hyperbole. 
The New York Times pronounced the 
triple-platinum Miseducation “mirac- 
ulous,” and ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 
dubbed Hill “the Aretha Franklin of 
the new millennium.” 

Certainly she preaches the hip-hop 
version of R-E-S-P-E-C-T in a medium 
better known for its violence and 
misogyny: “Don’t be a hard rock 
when you're really a gem/ Baby girl, 
respect is just a minimum,” she ad- 
vises in the hit single “Doo Wop (That 
Thing).” Spirituality crops up too. 
“Talking about God doesn’t embar- 
rass me,” says the lifelong Methodist. 
“Tt doesn’t make me less cool or less 
popular or corny.” 

At the very least, Hill’s energy level 
seems evidence of divine intervention. 
Did this kid ever sleep? At 15, while al- 
ready part of the Fugees, the Grammy- 
winning trio that raised the bar for hip- 


hop music (and muscled into pop with 
their 1996 remake “Killing Me Softly 
with His Song”), Hill was also appear- 
ing as Kira on As the World Turns. 
While racking up straight A’s at Co- 
lumbia High School in Maplewood, 
N.J., she played a conflicted teen op- 
posite Whoopi Goldberg in Sister Act 
II: Back in the Habit. More recently she 
wrote and produced tracks for gospel- 
R&B stalwart CeCe Winans, as well as 
Whitney Houston, Carlos Santana and 
Aretha Franklin, “Lauryn saw the proj- 
ect through from A to Z,” says 
Franklin, “and at midnight she was still 
on her feet working.” 

Hill has put college on hold (until 
1994 she was studying history at Co- 
lumbia University), and she did take 
two weeks off in November to give 
birth to daughter Selah, her second 
child with fiancé Rohan Marley, son of 
reggae legend Bob Marley. (The cou- 
ple’s son, Zion, is 16 months.) But even 
at home in her native South Orange, 
N.J., she keeps busy, setting up a U.S. 
tour and fielding calls from Hollywood. 
Whatever happens, she has the appetite 
for it. “I was never one of those shy 
girls that just wanted a salad,” she re- 
cently told ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY. 
“I would be, like, ‘Whatever you’re 
having, I’m having double.’” 


“She’s a wonderful person, a very grounded young lady with 
a wonderful family around her,” says gospel-R&B star CeCe Winans 
of Hill. “I am just totally impressed. She’s an old soul.” 
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“1 was joking with him that 
our next flight would be to 
assemble the space station, 
and he gave me‘a thumbs-up 
and said, ‘I’m ready, but! 
don’t think Annie is,’” says 
crewmate Scott Parazynski. 
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The sky proved 
no limit for this 
ageless astronaut 


ince the beginning, when John Glenn 
went off to war or space, he and his 
wife, Annie, would lessen the stress 
by pretending he was just heading out to 
the store. “He'd say, ‘I’m going to the cor- 
ner to get some gum,’” recalls Annie, 78. 

This time, Glenn gave the entire coun- 
try something delicious to chew on. On 
Oct. 29, in an emotional reprise of his his- 
toric 1962 space odyssey—when he be- 
came the first American to orbit the 
Earth—the 77-year-old ex-Marine fighter 
jock and retiring U.S. Senator climbed 
aboard the space shuttle Discovery and 
blasted into the record books again, as the 
oldest man ever to go into space (his clos- 
est competitor: Story Musgrave at 61). 
“This is great for John Glenn, great for 
the country and great for the space pro- 
gram,” says Apollo astronaut Gene Cer- 
nan, 64, the last man on the moon. “And 
it has probably done more for the senior 
citizens in this country than Viagra.” 

Glenn, who had lobbied NASA hard 
for the chance, seemed to concur. “Maybe 
prior to this flight, we were looked at as 
old geezers who ought to get out of the 
way,” he said afterward. “Just because 
you’re up in years some doesn’t mean you 
don’t have hopes and dreams and aspira- 
tions just as much as younger people do.” 

But plenty of youngsters seemed awe- 
struck as well. Bill Clinton, Evander 
Holyfield and Leonardo DiCaprio were 
among those packing the Cape Canaveral 
grandstands for the launch, and millions 
tuned in to live coverage on virtually 
every channel from CNN to the Home 
Shopping Network. “It did one of the 
things the space program is supposed to 
do,” says NASA administrator Daniel 
Goldin. “We do science, we do technol- 
ogy, but we also do inspiration.” 

Alas, not everyone agreed. Although 
Glenn’s official mission on the nine-day 
voyage was to be a human guinea pig for 
scientists doing research on 
aging, some tried to dismiss 
his trip as a publicity stunt, 
or a “victory tour for a retir- 
ing senator.” Goldin won’t 
hear it. “America owed John 
Glenn this flight,” he says. 
“And he was unselfish in 
sharing it with America.” 

As for Glenn, he admits he’d happily do 
it again, had he not already promised An- 
nie to keep his feet on the ground. “Still, I 
wouldn’t put it past him to say, ‘Just one 
more time,’” says his daughter Lyn, 51. 
“That’s who he is. He has got a path that 
he has to follow.” Godspeed as he goes. 
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For morning % brightest : Star, 
a year of professional triumph and 
private devastation 


four-year, $28 million contract ex- 


fon after Katie Couric signed a 
tension in July, the anchor of 


NBC’s Today got a call from her 


friend Lisa Gregorisch, the executive 
producer of Hard Copy. After offer- 
ing congratulations, Gregorisch asked 


Couric if she would mind being pro- 


filed on one of her show’s “Winners 

and Losers” segments. Responded 

Couric: “Which one would I be?” 
It’s easy to understand why the 


_ 41-year-old newscaster would question 
her category. Just six months earlier, on 


Jan. 24, her husband, Jay Monahan, a 
legal analyst for MSNBC, died of colon 


cancer at 42. Although she has refused 


to discuss the details of his last days, 


Couric told Newsweek, “Every day my - 


heart was breaking. He was everything 
I look for in another person.” But while 


she made no secret of her grief, the wid- 
owed mother of two girls (Ellie, 7, and 


Carrie, almost 3) also made it Bean that 


she must go on with life. “I’ve got two 


children and a demanding job,” she told 
USA Today. “Putting my head under 
the covers isn’t an option.” 

Only a month after Monahan’s 
death, Couric returned to her seat in 


Today’s windowed studios. “We were 
all nervous,” admits Today’s executive 
producer Jeff Zucker, who, ironically, 
has also battled colon cancer. Some- 
times Couric’s emotions bubbled close 
to the surface, as when coanchor Matt 
Lauer narrated a story about cancer. 
“I could sense her tightening up,” he 
recalls, 
she was in tears.” But Couric quickly 
regained her composure. “She’s an in- 


credible professional,” Zucker says. “I 
think she’s worth every cent she gets.” 


Still, Couric refuses to act her tax 
bracket, coloring her own hair, buy- 
ing clothes at the Gap and balking at 
paying first-class airfare. “She doesn’t 
want to set herself apart,” says older 
sister Clara Batchelor, 48, a landscape 
architect in Boston. Always a devoted 
mom, Couric now races home from 


the set to be with Ellie and Carrie. Says 
_ Lauer: “Her children are obviously her 


world right now.” But if her daugh- 
ters and her success. bring a measure 


of light into her life, Couric still finds 


herself confronting a future darker 
than she ever imagined. Notes her sis- 
ter: “Katie truly believed she and Jay 


would grow old Peer: 


said Couric ina speech five roontte after her el ee ; Sigs 
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here was a time when Chris Rock seemed destined to 

make the history of Saturday Night Live—in the foot- 

notes, somewhere between Tim Kazurinsky (1981-84) 
and Terry Sweeney (1985-86). Conan O’Brien, an SNL writer 
when Rock debuted in 1990, watched him fade into the 
scenery for three unspectacular years and realized that “what 
he really needed to do was go off and be Chris Rock and de- 
velop his own ideas.” Since Rock did just that, the results 
have been extraordinary. This year his lacerating wit and imp- 
ish face—the kind that prompts giggles before he even opens 
his mouth—were everywhere: in the films Lethal Weapon 4 
and Dr. Dolittle (as the guinea pig’s voice), on HBO’s The 
Chris Rock Show, even in a now infamous Aug. 19 Today 
appearance that was cut from the West Coast rebroadcast af- 
ter Rock offered to “whup [Ken] Starr’s ass.” 

The 32-year-old comic caused another flap when he turned 
up in whiteface in August’s Vanity Fair. But Rock’s unpre- 
dictability and disregard for conventional pieties, black or 
white, are key to his success. “He’s a guy who’s not afraid 
of saying what everyone else is thinking,” says Greg Kinnear, 
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His edgy comic 

candor provoked 


an avalanche 
of laughs 
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Rock’s costar in the forthcoming film Nurse Betty. “He’s to- 
tally un-PC, which I so admire.” Salma Hayek, who appears 
with him in next year’s Dogma, describes Rock as “a kind of 
urban philosopher.” His humor is “real and it’s very per- 
sonal,” she says. “I find him brave.” Observes Rock: “It 
seems the more edge I have, the more I talk the truth, the 
more people seem to embrace what I’m saying.” That his ap- 
peal cuts across racial lines is no mystery, he adds: “When 
people laugh, they really don’t care where they got it from.” 

He’s right: These days everyone seems to want a piece of 
the Rock. Besides coproducing ABC’s new hit sitcom The 
Hughleys, the comedian, who lives in Brooklyn with his 
wife, Malaak Compton-Rock, 29, a UNICEF publicist, is 
writing his own script—which he calls a skinny-guy-gets- 
the-girl story. As his opportunities explode, he seems deter- 
mined to seize them all. “I want to direct,” he says. “Pro- 
duce some more shows, write another book—and I really 
want to be a good stand-up comic.” Then again, all those 
goals can be boiled down to one. “I want to be great,” says 
Rock. “That’s my drive. Plain and simple.” 
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“1 try not to say the 
same things twice,” 
Rock says. “That'll 
have people going, ‘I 
wonder what he’s 
going to say next.” 


If you're ready to quit smoking | 


OFF WITH THE PATCH... 


ON TO THE NICOTINE-FREE PILL 


ZYBAN beat the #1 prescription patch’ 


ZYBAN has been proven more effective than 
a nicotine patch 


In a medical study using patient support materials and 
drug therapy, ZYBAN helped more smokers quit for 

4 weeks than Habitrol® (nicotine transdermal system),* 
a nicotine patch. And unlike the patch and gum, ZYBAN 
replaces cigarettes with nicotine-free medicine. 


You can break free from smoking 


If you've tried to quit before and are still smoking, ask 
your health care professional about nicotine-free ZYBAN. 
It’s a pill. Prescription medicine that can help reduce 
your urge to smoke and make quitting bearable. 


What you need to know about ZYBAN 


The most common side effects with ZYBAN include dry 
mouth and difficulty sleeping. Although uncommon, 
there is a risk of seizure associated with ZYBAN. (See 
“Important Warning” section in Information for the 


BREAK FREE FROM NICOTINE 
BREAK FREE FROM SMOKING 


Reference: 1. Scott-Levin Source Prescription Audit (SPA) 9/97. 


* Habitrol is a registered trademark of Ciba-Geigy Corporation. 


Please consult Information for the Patient on the following page. 


Patient on following page.) So it is important to talk to 
your health care professional to see whether ZYBAN is 
night for you. You should not take ZYBAN if you have a 
seizure disorder; are already taking WELLBUTRIN®, 
WELLBUTRIN SR®, or any other medicines that contain 
bupropion HCl; have or have had an eating disorder; or 
are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine 
oxidase (MAO) inhibitor. It is important to let your health 
care professional know about any other prescription or 
over-the-counter medications you are taking. ZYBAN is not 
recommended for women who are pregnant or breast-feeding. 


SEE YOUR HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONAL ABOUT ZYBAN 


ZYBAN and the ZYBAN Advantage Plan™, a free counseling 
and personalized support program, are part of an overall 
plan recommended by your health care professional to help 
you quit smoking. 

For more information, call 1-888-959-STOP (7867) ext. 24 


or visit our Web site at www.zyban.com 


NICOTINE-FREE 


Information for the Patient 

ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets 

Please read this information before you start taking ZYBAN. Also read this 
leaflet each time you renew your prescription, in case anything has changed. 
This information is not intended to take the place of discussions between you 
and your doctor. You and your doctor should discuss ZYBAN as part 

of your plan to stop smoking. Your doctor has prescribed ZYBAN for your 

use only. Do not let anyone else use your ZYBAN. 


IMPORTANT WARNING: 

There is a chance that approximately 1 out of every 1,000 people taking 
bupropion hydrochloride, the active ingredient in ZYBAN, will have a seizure. 
The chance of this happening increases if you: 

e have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy); 

e have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa); 

e take more than the recommended amount of ZYBAN; or 

¢ take other medicines with the same active ingredient that is in ZYBAN, 
such as WELLBUTRIN® (bupropion hydrochloride) Tablets and 
WELLBUTRIN SR” (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets. 
(Both of these medicines are used to treat depression.) 

You can reduce the chance of experiencing a seizure by following your 
doctor’s directions on how to take ZYBAN. You should also discuss with your 
doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. 


1. What is ZYBAN? 

ZYBAN is a prescription medicine to help people quit smoking. Studies have 
shown that more than one third of people quit smoking for at least 1 month 
while taking ZYBAN and participating in a patient support program. For many 
patients, ZYBAN reduces withdrawal symptoms and the urge to smoke. ZYBAN 
should be used with a patient support program. It is important to participate 
in the behavioral program, counseling, or other support program your health 
care professional recommends. 


2. Who should not take ZYBAN? 
You should not take ZYBAN if you: 

e have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy). 

© are already taking WELLBUTRIN, WELLBUTRIN SR, or any other medicines 
that contain bupropion hydrochloride. 

e have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa). 

© are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAOI). 

* are allergic to bupropion. 


3. Are there special concerns for women? 

ZYBAN is not recommended for women who are pregnant or breast-feeding. 
Women should notify their doctor if they become pregnant or intend to become 
pregnant while taking ZYBAN. 


4. How should | take ZYBAN? 

e You should take ZYBAN as directed by your doctor. The usual recommend- 
ed dosing is to take one 150-mg tablet in the morning for the first 
3 days. On the fourth day, begin taking one 150-mg tablet in the morning 
and one 150-mg tablet in the early evening. Doses should be taken at 
least 8 hours apart. 

e Never take an “extra” dose of ZYBAN. If you forget to take a dose, do 
not take an extra tablet to “catch up” for the dose you forgot. Wait and 
take your next tablet at the regular time. Do not take more tablets than 
your doctor prescribed. This is important so you do not increase your 
chance of having a seizure. 

¢ tis important to swallow ZYBAN Tablets whole. Do not chew, divide, or 
crush tablets. 


5. How long should | take ZYBAN? 
Most people should take ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. Follow your doctor's 
instructions. 


©1997 Glaxo Wellcome Inc. All rights reserved. 
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6. When should | stop smoking? 

It takes about 1 week for ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained- 
Release Tablets to reach the right levels in your body to be effective. So, 
to maximize your chance of quitting, you should not stop smoking until you 
have been taking ZYBAN for 1 week. You should set a date to stop smoking 
during the second week you're taking ZYBAN. 


7. Can | smoke while taking ZYBAN? 

It is not physically dangerous to smoke and use ZYBAN at the same time. 
However, continuing to smoke after the date you set to stop smoking will 
seriously reduce your chance of breaking your smoking habit. 


8. Can ZYBAN be used at the same time as nicotine patches? 

Yes, ZYBAN and nicotine patches can be used at the same time but should 
only be used together under the supervision of your doctor. Using ZYBAN and 
nicotine patches together may raise your blood pressure. Your doctor will 
probably want to check your blood pressure regularly to make sure that it 
stays within acceptable levels. 


DO NOT SMOKE AT ANY TIME if you are using a nicotine patch or any other 
nicotine product along with ZYBAN. It is possible to get too much nicotine and 
have serious side effects. 


9, What are possible side effects of ZYBAN? 
Like all medicines, ZYBAN may cause side effects. 

¢ The most common side effects include dry mouth and difficulty sleeping. 
These side effects are generally mild and often disappear after a few 
weeks. If you have difficulty sleeping, avoid taking your medicine too close 
to bedtime. 

* The most common side effects that caused people to stop taking ZYBAN 
during clinical studies were shakiness and skin rash. 

¢ Contact your doctor or health care professional if you have a rash or other 
troublesome side effects. 

e Use caution before driving a car or operating complex, hazardous machin- 
ery until you know if ZYBAN affects your ability to perform these tasks. 


10. Can | drink alcohol while | am taking ZYBAN? 

It is best to not drink alcohol at all or to drink very little while taking ZYBAN. 
If you drink a lot of alcohol and suddenly stop, you may increase your chance 
of having a seizure. Therefore, it is important to discuss your use of alcohol 
with your doctor before you begin taking ZYBAN. 


11. Will ZYBAN affect other medicines | am taking? 

ZYBAN may affect other medicines you're taking. It is important not to take 
medicines that may increase the chance for you to have a seizure. Therefore, 
you should make sure that your doctor knows about all medicines — 
prescription or over-the-counter —you are taking or plan to take. 


12. Do ZYBAN Tablets have a characteristic odor? 
ZYBAN Tablets may have a characteristic odor. If present, this odor is normal. 


13. How should | store ZYBAN? 

¢ Store ZYBAN at room temperature, out of direct sunlight. 
e Keep ZYBAN in a tightly closed container. 

© Keep ZYBAN out of the reach of children. 


This summary provides important information about ZYBAN. This summary 
cannot replace the more detailed information that you need from your doctor. 
If you have any questions or concerns about either ZYBAN or smoking cessa- 
tion, talk to your doctor or other health care professional. 
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Boy or girl? Giving 
couples the ability to 
choose is his baby 
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his parents. “I remember asking for a brother,” he says. “I thought that 
would be a neat thing to have.” Back then, delivering on such a gender- 
specific request was about as plausible as giving birth to healthy septuplets. Who 
knew that 50 years later Fugger, a reproductive biologist, would unveil a method 
that helps prospective parents plan ahead to paint the nursery pink or blue? 
MicroSort, the procedure Fugger developed at the Genetics & IVF Insti- 
tute, a fertility clinic in Fairfax, Va., works by separating sperm that carry the 
X chromosome, which produces a female child, from those bearing the Y, 
which yields a male. Since 1995, when he first tried the technique (an exten- 
sion of a method long used to determine the sex of farm animals), Fugger re- 
ports, 13 of 14 couples requesting a girl have conceived females. Producing 
males has proved trickier: Fugger says MicroSort raises the odds to 65 percent. 
His aspiration, he says, was to enable couples who carry sex-linked genetic 
diseases (such as hemophilia, which mainly afflicts males) “to experience the 
joys of raising a child.” MicroSort can also be used by families who want a par- 
ticular gender balance. (But don’t look to Fugger’s personal life for his moti- 
vation. Though he never got that longed-for sibling, Fugger, 56, and his wife, 
Betty, a retired nurse, struck a perfect balance: a daughter, 33, and a son, 31.) 
Since MicroSort’s success was reported in September, critics have worried 
that the technology may be abused, skewing the population toward one gen- 
der—most likely, the historically favored male. That’s why the Institute facil- 
itates family balancing only for couples with at least one child of the sex they’re 
not choosing. But Lori Knowles, an associate at the Hastings Institute, a 
bioethics think tank, worries that MicroSort means “we’re well on our way to 
designer children.” Asks Knowles: “If we don’t say there’s something wrong 
about choosing the gender of a baby, how can we say there’s anything wrong 
with choosing its hair or eye color or height?” While acknowledging that 
“technology can be used for good, or it can be used for bad,” Dr. Fugger is 
serenely upbeat about his life’s work. “God uses people in many ways,” he 
says. “I just feel fortunate that I’ve been able to help people this way.” 


A s an only child in 1940s Texas, Edward Fugger placed a special order with 
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blessing from God, 
says Fugger (in 


his jab).“Now that 
this technology is. 


here, it’s touch- 
___ ing to see the joy 
in these couples.” 
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earing a tasteful black power suit, her hair in a 

chignon worthy of Miss Marple, the not-quite-so- 

redhead stood behind the podium at September’s 
MTV Video Music Awards. “Some of you probably don’t 
recognize me,” said presenter Geri Halliwell. “I used to dress 
like a drag queen.” 

That’s because until May 31, Halliwell, 26, was Ginger 
Spice, one-fifth of the phenomenon known as the Spice Girls, 
puryeyors of Girl Power! and 40 million albums. The plat- 
form boots and teeny Union Jack mini went with the turf. 
Halliwell’s departure from the girl group two weeks before 
the North American leg of their sold-out Spiceworld tour 
apparently stunned even her bandmates. More surprising 
still is the route the former aerobics instructor and topless 
model has taken since: Spice Girl to Nice Girl. 

In her farewell press release, Halliwell blamed “differences 
between us” (rumored to be ongoing clashes with Mel B, aka 
Scary Spice) and declared, “I’ll be back.” Weeks later she 
was, after spending some of her estimated $25 million for- 
tune on a veddy proper wardrobe. (Her Spice Girl gear, auc- 


heh 


Spice Girl Ginger 
opts for sweet 
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tioned in London for charity, brought $246,000.) The match- 
ing good works began pronto. Having had a benign tumor re- 
moved at 18, Halliwell threw herself into raising breast-can- 
cer awareness, speaking at a women’s prison and a girls’ 
school in September. In October she met with Secretary Gen- 
eral Kofi Annan after signing on as a United Nations goodwill 
ambassador to promote population control and reproduc- 
tive health care in underdeveloped countries. “I will be trav- 
eling a lot,” she promised on Larry King Live. 

But Halliwell, who’s single, will have to stay home in sub- 
urban London long enough to make the record due next year 
as part of a reported $3.2 million solo contract she signed with 
EMI Records. While she has never been known for her voice, 
her first post-Spice gig was a whopper: At the London gala cel- 
ebrating Prince Charles’s 50th birthday, she did a takeoff on 
Marilyn Monroe’s famous “Happy Birthday, Mr. President” 
performance for John E. Kennedy. Perhaps it’s part of the great- 
est career move of all, says Srash Hits deputy editor Alex Need- 
ham. “The outrageous, platform-booted, Union Jack-dressed, 
trashy glamor queen has turned into the Duchess of Kent.” 


Halliwell’s strategy is 

to “divorce herself from 
the Spice Girls and be 
seen as a serious, 
caring person,” says 
British music writer Ray 
Connolly. “She’s re- 
inventing herself while 
she’s still newsworthy.” 


Photograph by 
Patrick Demarchelier 


L.A. Confidential, The Year's 
Most Acclaimed Movie - 
Priced as Low as a Whisper. 


To celebrate “L.A. Confidential’s” stunning success, 
including two Academy Awards”* anda record- 
breaking 11 Best Picture awards from critics, the 
home video features “Off the Record,” an exclusive 
19-minute documentary offering a look at the 

stars and creators of this smash hit. 
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Everyone 
Is For Sale 


And Nothing * 
In Whi dt Seems . 


| Contains over $150 
| Worth of Warner Bros. 
==.| 75th Anniversary Coupon Values.** 
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Academy Award 
Best Adaptation Screenplay Brion Helgeland & Curtis Hanson, Best Supporting Actress: K 


Sometimes, 
you can go 
home again. 
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Premieres 8/7PM Friday, January 8th on NBCNB 
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SOLDIER 
After a half century 


of silence, Gl Joe 
finally opens up 


ore than 50 years after World 
War II, the title character of 
Saving Private Ryan stands 
amid a forest of white crosses in 
Normandy and asks, “Am 1a good 
man? Have I led a good life?” The 
answer to both is yes. But the vet- 
eran’s true triumph is just posing the 
questions. Following the mid-cen- 
tury war, Americans who had en- 
dured the horror of combat tended 
to keep their experiences to them- 
selves. “There’s a stoicism about 
them very similar to Holocaust sur- 
vivors who went through the same 
trauma in different ways,” notes 
Ryan director Steven Spielberg. 
“They didn’t think we cared enough 
to hear their stories.” In fact, the vet- 
erans’ children—the baby boomers 
who spent their formative years 
protesting a different kind of com- 
bat—seemed disinclined to ask, 
“What did you do in the war, 
Daddy?” So the Good War (“There 
was no mistaking the enemy after 
Pearl Harbor,” notes Catch-22 author 
Joseph Heller) slipped into shadow. 
Now, due in great part to the 
vividly realistic Ryan, the stories are 
on thousands of lips and in millions 
of hearts. Inevitably, some old ter- 
rors have been reawakened. Histo- 
rian Stephen E. Ambrose (D-Day, 
Citizen Soldiers) encountered an el- 
derly D-Day survivor who had seen 
the film. “He told me that for 30 
years he hadn’t had a nightmare, but 
he started having them again,” Am- 
brose recounts. For most vets, though, 
the film has opened a welcome dia- 
logue. Says Ambrose: “I’ve heard 
from guys who say, ‘For the first 
time, I can talk to my wife and chil- 
dren and grandchildren about it.’” 
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An exhausted Marine, 
one of the 16 million 
American citizen 
soldiers who donned 
uniforms between 1941 
and 1945, breaks down 
after a 1944 battle on 4 
an island in the Pacific, = 


16 mg. “tar, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. 


per cigarette by FIC method. SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
eave By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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This proudly regular 
guy is man enough for 
prima diva Streisand 


GMC—recently arrived at her Malibu 

compound. And thus continues the 
sweetly inexplicable love story of down-to- 
earth James Brolin and the superstar who be- 
came his wife, Barbra Streisand. She of the 
perfect manicure and Donna Karan gowns 
perched in a pickup? You betcha. “With a 
bench seat,” Brolin, 58, predicted four 
months before their July 1 wedding. “So we 
can drive around like in high school and go to 
the movies sitting real close.” 

They'll have to search hard for a drive-in (or 
build one themselves). But clearly, Streisand, 
56, believes that in the star of the syndicated 
Pensacola: Wings of Gold, she has found what 
she has so often sung about but somehow 
missed in a string of high-profile romances with 
the likes of Don Johnson and producer Jon 
Peters (her only other marriage, to Elliott 
Gould, ended in 1971). Brolin, the twice- 
divorced father of three, is “calm and medita- 
tive,” says the singer’s longtime friend Marge 
Tabankin. “She’s drawn to his peacefulness.” 

Make that drawn to the silver-haired 6'4" 
hunk, period. Like besotted teens, the pair 
still exchange passionate kisses in public. 
While Brolin seeks a U.S. distributor for My 
Brother’s War, a thriller he directed in Ire- 
land, the veteran TV star, reportedly worth 
some $2 million a year in his own right, has 
signed a new contract as spokesman for 
AAMCO. (Rumors that he was urged to ditch 
the pitches by his elegant wife, whose wealth 
exceeds $100 million, are untrue.) Since a 
late-summer tour of the Greek isles, the cou- 
ple are often seen at restaurants in Newport 
Beach and Malibu. “People mostly leave them 
alone,” says Brolin’s brother Brian Bruderlin. 
“Most would be amazed by how normal they 
are.” Hmmm. How so? “Not too long ago,” 
Bruderlin relates, “they told me of how she 
came out of the bathroom at 2 a.m. in her 
negligee and he was surfing the Internet, and 
she didn’t seem to mind. I think that quali- 
fies her as the most tolerant woman in the 
world, and I think Jim would agree. He feels 
lucky to have found her.” 


ik pickup truck—a 1998 burgundy 
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Since his July 
marriage, Brolin “has 
entered a new phase 
in his life,” says 
his brother Brian 


Bruderlin. “Happiness 


fadiates from him.” 
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CAMRYN 


Theradiant Emmy 


,/ 


ff 


winner vows to “change 4 


the face of beauty” * 


“For most of my life, | 
pretty much hated myself 
because | was fat,” says 
Manheim (with her award). 
“It’s sad that you can be 

a whole and good human 
being and hate yourself for 
one characteristic.” 


t was a gesture writ large. On Sept. 

13, when Camryn Manheim thrust 

her best supporting actress Emmy 
overhead and declared, “This is for 
all the fat girls!,” she not only served 
notice that she had arrived, but also 
expressed her determination that oth- 
ers like her will follow. Seen by mil- 
lions each week as pantsuited attorney 
Ellenor Frutt (the defender with 12 
earrings in one ear) on ABC’s The 
Practice, the sassy Manheim has be- 
come the self-described “poster child 
for fat acceptance” in an industry that 
worships the lithe likes of Jennifer 
Aniston. Manheim’s triumph: She 
portrays large ladies with the same 
faults and desires, the same compli- 
cated love lives, as their thin sisters. 
“lm a passionate woman,” her homi- 
cidal character announces in the film 
Happiness. Manheim, too, is fiery. 
“I’m not just going to acquiesce to the 
pressures or restrictions our culture 
has put on us,” she says. “Given the 
images we are bombarded with our 
entire lives—in every magazine, on 
every television—if a woman has any 
self-worth, it’s a miracle.” 

She should know. The youngest child 
of a Long Beach, Calif., college profes- 
sor and a grade-school teacher, Man- 
heim battled a diet-related ampheta- 
mine addiction—and endured countless 
audition rejections—before her feisti- 
ness persuaded David E. Kelley, creator 
of The Practice, to sign her. “I was re- 
ally taken with her personality and 
charisma,” he told USA Today. Now 
the 37-year-old actress, who dates 
dancer-actor Gregory Hines “on a ca- 
sual basis” (“If there were anything 
to report, I’d say, ‘I have a boyfriend; 
let’s have a parade’”), is a hot com- 
modity. She even snagged a six-figure 
advance for her autobiography, to be 
called Wake Up, I’m Fat, after her 
1993 one-woman show. 

“What I love about her,” praises 
Practice executive producer Jeffrey 
Kramer, “is that she is proud of who 
she is. She struggled, and she’s never 
going to forget that struggle.” And her 
Emmy triumph makes her a terrific role 
model, says Michele Weston, fashion 
and style director of Mode, a magazine 
for full-figured women: “Camryn is a 
woman who feels great comfort in her 
own skin. Women want to emulate her, 
no matter what their size.” 
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A hunch, a roll of tape 


and a brand-new car. 


Why didn’t anyone think of this before? 

That was pretty much the reaction around here the day 
someone suggested that if we could put a third door on a Saturn 
coupe, kind of like a pickup truck, it might be a bit more convenient. 

Well, faster than you can say the words Saturn task force, 
everyone from engineers to UAW team members started looking into 
how to build what would be the world’s first three-door coupe. 

No one was more intrigued perhaps than John Phillips and 
the Saturn Design Team. Wondering what such a car would look like, 
they turned to the fastest, most y 


sophisticated, most 
practical tools 
they could get 
their hands on: 
they took a roll of masking tape, outlined the proposed door on a 
regular coupe and then, with a saw, cut it out. When the dust had 
settled, no one could quite believe how much space we'd been hiding 
in the back seat. Needless to say, we couldn’t wait to get started. 

Thus was the Saturn three-door coupe born. And everyone 
here sure is happy with it. Including those hard-to-impress safety 
engineers, who developed a unique new side-impact system, as a 
result of that smaller third door. 

All that remains now is to see what you think, although 
we're pretty sure you'll be happy with the performance, as well as 


the convenience. Call it a hunch. We seem to be good at those. 


A DIFFERENT KIND of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR. Fa 
The 1999 Saturn SC2 comes with an M.S.R.P. of $15,445, including AC, retailer prep and transportation. Of course, options, tax and license are extra. ENS 
We'd be happy to provide more information at 1-800-522-5000, or visit us on the Internet at www.saturn.com. ©1998 Saturn Corporation. SATURN. 


Sisters’ success “is no 
less thrilling” at this 
stage in her career, says 
Blume (on Martha’s 
Vineyard, where the 
novel is set). “It was less 
expected, it was sweet- 
er, it was different.” 


The queen of preteen 
fiction hits home With 


her grown-up fans 


| 


bout 150 people, mostly women, jammed into Powell’s 
Books in Portland, Ore., last June to hear Judy Blume read 
from her new novel, Summer Sisters. By the end, many 
were in tears. But it wasn’t necessarily the plot that had them 
weeping. “A lot of people felt very close to Judy, even though 
they had never met her,” recalls the store’s events coordinator, 
Steffen Silvis. “Some told her, ‘I wouldn’t be here today if it 
weren’t for you.” As similar scenes played out nationwide, the 
author learned to keep tissues at hand for readers who, she says, 
“come up and lay their heads down on the desk and cry.” 
Blume’s third adult novel (the last was Smart Women in 1984) 
spent five months on The New York Times bestseller list this year 
thanks to the devotion of women, now in their 20s and 30s, for 
whom her 19 books for young readers (Forever; Are You There 
God? It’s Me, Margaret) were as much a part of growing up as 
buying their first bra. “She was their favorite author when they 
were kids, and now she’s their favorite author as adults,” says 
Sessalee Hensley, a fiction buyer for Barnes & Noble. 
That’s because the Blume experience doesn’t change. Rachel 
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Vail, the 32-year-old author of eight young adult novels, includ- 
ing Wonder, has loved Blume’s writing “since I was a fourth-grade 
nothing,” as she puts it. Reading Summer Sisters, says Vail, who 
now counts Blume as a friend and mentor, “I had the same feel- 
ing I’ve had every time I’ve read one of her books, which is, ‘This 
is all about me.’” Blume, 60, who began writing in 1969 while at 
home with her two young children, long ago won over a vast au- 
dience—there are 65 million copies of her books in print—by 
dealing frankly with the sexual preoccupations of preteens. Daugh- 
ter Randy, now 37 and the divorced mother of a 7-year-old, re- 
calls a boyfriend pressuring her to be more sexual after he read 
Forever. In Summer Sisters, which explores the landmarks of 
sexual awakening, “I recognized some Judy Blume elements,” 
she says. Judy, who lives in Manhattan, Martha’s Vineyard and 
Key West with third husband George Cooper, a historical-crime 
writer, doesn’t apologize for revisiting old themes. “This is what 
interests me,” she says. “I’m never going to write The X-Files.” 
As a generation of readers who grew up clutching her books to 
their hearts might tell you, sometimes the truth is in here. 


Photograph by Frank Veronsky 
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I wish my dog didn't scratch so much. 


I wish my cat didn't shed so much. 


I wish my dog would live until my kids are grown. 


I wish my older cat was more playful. 


IF YOU EVER WISHED IT For Your PET, 
PURINA SCIENTISTS ARE WORKING ON IT TODAY. 


Over 70 years ago, when we began our study of pet nutrition, who would’ve dreamed our simple mission would evolve 
into the study of nutritional genetics? Back then, no one knew it would become possible to micro-design pet food based 
on our knowledge of genetics. Who would have thought an adjustment to a pet food formula could minimize the risk of 
certain health problems just by the way the nutrients interact with the genes? We now know, as we continue our 
enthusiastic research into the mysteries of DNA, that the possibilities are virtually unlimited. The knowledge we've gained 
so far is already at work in Purina pet foods. Everything we ever wished for our pets, we're working to make a reality, 
through the science of Purina. 
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A concerned brother 
reaches out to the 
Unabomber’s victims 


August. David Kaczynski remembers it as a doleful day, 

one of many he has passed since he read the 35,000-word 
manifesto by the FBI-dubbed Unabomber in 1995 and heard 
the echo of his older brother Ted’s rambling diatribes against 
the modern world. “I’d never seen a check like that,” says 
David, 49. “But it wasn’t a pleasant feeling. We knew the pain 
it represented to us, and the families that were harmed, the 
people who died. It wasn’t like winning the lottery.” 

The money was David’s reward for turning in his brother, 
who was sentenced to four life terms after pleading guilty to 13 
federal charges in January. All along, David has said he would 
give the entire sum after legal fees to the victims of Ted’s 17-year 
bombing spree, which killed 3 people and injured 29. But his 
beneficence has been stymied by the very government that sent 
the check: Federal and state taxes on the award come to 
$428,000. When lawyers’ fees are figured in, the victims and 
their families stand to get less than half the total. Now David, 
who is on leave from his job as a social worker in Upstate New 
York, is pushing for a federal bill to waive the taxes, with pas- 
sage possible next year. He and wife Linda Patrik, 48, a pro- 
fessor, also may sell their story—again, to pay their lawyers 
and compensate the Unabomber’s victims. 

One of them, Gary Wright, 37, who was maimed when he 
picked up a bomb left near his Salt Lake City computer store 
in 1987, marvels at David’s conduct. “In every other high- 
profile case, somebody has tried to make money or tried to 
twist the story,” says Wright. “But David has been so kind 
to the victims.” At the same time, he has not turned his back 
on his brother, now 56, who is serving his time at a federal 


T* government check for $1 million arrived by FedEx in 


prison in Colorado. Both David and his mother, Wanda, 81, 


have sent Ted numerous letters. So far, though, the once- 
loquacious Unabomber has not responded. “We write,” says 
David sadly, “and we’ve been met by silence.” 


Photograph by Mary Ellen Mark 


At Ted’s sentenc- 
ing, says David 
(near his mother’s 
Scotia, N.Y., home), 
“1 felt that | could 
love Ted and really, 
really feel for the 
Victims as well. It’s 
not inconsistent 

to have compas- 
sion for both.” 
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m or all the personal and professional risk his decision en- 

m tailed, when it came right down to it, Michael J. Fox 
M@ found the idea of unloading the weighty secret of his bat- 
tle with Parkinson’s disease strangely comforting. “The fact is, 
I’m seven years down the line with this thing, putting one 
foot in front of the other, and I haven’t mentioned it [to the 
press],” he told PEOPLE in November in his first public inter- 
view about his illness. “It might be easier if I did.” What the 
37-year-old actor, who artfully quelled a National Enquirer 
story and closed a lucrative syndication deal for his popular 
ABC series Spin City before he made his revelation, didn’t ex- 
pect was the extent of the resultant outpouring of affection 
and support. Hundreds of well-wishers called and wrote Fox’s 
office, a testament to the sheer likability of the former Family 
Ties and Back to the Future star. “I think Michael showed 
great courage,” says the Reverend Billy Graham, a fellow 
Parkinson’s sufferer, while activists like Parkinson’s Action 
Network president Joan Samuelson cheered because Fox’s 
name recognition would likely boost research funding. “He’s 
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Sharing a private 
battle, he offered a 
lesson in courage 


so very young and alive and vital, everything people assume 
Parkinson’s victims aren’t,” she points out. Fox’s disclosure, 
wrote Dallas Morning News columnist Ed Bark, “is cause to 
pause, reflect and then root hard for him.” 

“I was really moved that people cared and expressed that 
emotion,” Fox later told Barbara Walters in a 20/20 interview. 
But he was also struck by the melodrama of some media ac- 
counts. After seeing a retrospective of his career on one show, 
he told Walters, “None of us will ever get to read our obit. In 
a way, I kind of got to. And it was strange.” Hitting such tragic 
notes, the actor says, is inappropriate because his life and 
work go on, and all is well. “He hasn’t missed a beat,” says Bill 
Lawrence, coexecutive producer of Spin City. “It’s not like 
people here are going, ‘Wow, it looks like he’s really hurt- 
ing.’” In fact, Fox remains active in body and spirit, romping 
with his three children, riding horses and believing fully that 
a cure for his condition will exist by the time he’s 50. “He’s 
just the ultimate optimist,” Fox’s wife, actress Tracy Pollan, 
told 20/20. Which is the best thing for a risk taker to be. 


“| don’t look at 
myself as a paragon 
of stoicism,” says 
Fox. “I’m just a guy 
who one day went 
to the doctor and 
was told something 
that wasn’t the best 
news you could get.” 
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Winfrey is unfazed by = 
critics who call her , 
show preachy, says pal et 
Gayle King. “It’s not 
like Oprah needs to buy : 
another pair of shoes a 
or another dress. 
She genuinely wants . 
to help people.” Shes 


OPRAH 


For a beloved TV 
icon, a year of grit, 
glamor—and jeers 


t had to happen sometime—the Oprah backlash. Once 
the omnipotent Empress of Entertainment, Winfrey has 
seen her daytime talk show slip in the ratings, surpassed 
frequently by the brash antics of Jerry Springer and even, 
on occasion, by Judge Judy. Then Beloved, the wrenching 
post-slavery epic based on Toni Morrison’s novel that she 
nurtured for a decade, tanked with less than $25 million in 
ticket sales. Heck, there’s even a nasty anti-Oprah Web site! 
Could it be that the Era of Oprah is—gasp—at an end? 
Yeah, right. “Based on what I know about her, | thir 
she’s just begin ing,” says marketing exec Stedman Gra- 
ham of his ix years, at 44 more influential than 
ever. Oprah kicked off 1998 by beating Texas cattle ranch- 
ers in a six-week libel suit and saw The Wedding, which 


she produced for ABC, soar in the ratings. And so what if 


Beloved was trounced by Bride of Chucky? Her poignant 
turn as tortured Sethe, dubbed “a brave, deep performance” 
by critic Roger Ebert, might earn Oprah an Oscar—and 
fulfilled her in ways no award could reflect. This project, 
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says her best friend Gayle King, “was the dearest thing to 
Oprah’s heart. She felt more passionate about it than any- 
thing I’ve ever seen her do.” 

That mission accomplished, Winfrey lived another dream: 
vamping it up on the cover of October’s Vogue. On top of 
that she signed a deal to keep her 1 ar-old syndicated 
show on the air through 2002 and devised a new self-help 
format called Change Your Life TV. (“Deepak Oprah,” 
jeered The Chicago Sun-Times. But “on the air and off,” 
counters fellow gabber Rosie O’Donnell, “she inspires me 
to reach for my better self.”) And in November, Winfrey 
became a partner in the Oxygen Channel, a network de- 
signed for women that is set to launch in 2000. 

A backlash? A box office letdown? Sure. But don’t expect 
Winfrey, now worth more than half a billion dollars, to aban- 
don her vision for film or talk TV. “If I can’t take a risk, no- 
body can,” she told Vogue. “With fame, notoriety, credibil- 
ity—if you can’t have the courage to stand up and speak out 
for what you truly believe in, then it means nothing.” 


Photograph by Patrick McMullan/Gamma Liaison 
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The mighty Fed chief held the 
world’s markets in his hands 


lan Greenspan may be one of the world’s most influential 
men. But he once slyly commented that public life had 
taught him how to “mumble with great incoherence.” Or as 
he also likes to say: “If I seem unduly clear to you, you must 
have misunderstood what I said.” All the same, when this canny 
operator speaks, people listen closely. As chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, he heads the body that sets key U.S. inter- 
est rates, which in turn drive rates on credit cards, mortgages 
and car loans, which in turn move the big wheels of the U.S. 
economy. A cross between oracle and king, he doesn’t just drop 
hints about the future. He has the power to make it happen. 
In 11 years as Fed chairman, Greenspan has helped render in- 
flation as distant a memory as Dynasty, sustaining eight lustrous 


Capital hostess 
Sally Quinn 
says Greenspan 
“is a merry 
soul. He finds 
time to kick up 
his heels.” 
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years of economic boom. But his toughest test by far came in 1998, 
when bumpy economies in Russia, Asia and Latin America tripped 
up Wall Street’s bulls and left the U.S. vulnerable to recession. 
Greenspan persuaded his Fed colleagues to support three timely 
interest-rate cuts, a nimble reversal of his long-held impulse to raise 
rates to combat inflation. For a time at least, that helped return 
stocks (and your retirement funds) to their giddiest summer highs. 

Not bad for a guy who does his best work while soaking in the tub 
each morning for 90 minutes because of a bad back. His wife, NBC 
News correspondent Andrea Mitchell, 52, surely the only person 
in the world to call him “sweet pea,” says his obscure public man- 
ner is no mystery: “Alan is basically shy.” Maybe, but Greenspan is 
a player, and in more ways than one. In the 1940s he played sax 
and clarinet with a swing band—but as the son of a stockbroker, 
he also handled the band’s finances. Later he picked up three eco- 
nomics degrees, started an economics consulting firm, held a suc- 
cession of appointive government posts and entered a short-lived 
1952 marriage with Joan Mitchell, who became a celebrated painter. 

At 72 he’s one of Washington’s most tireless partygoers, a man 
linked with such potentates as Barbara Walters before he began 
dating Andrea in 1985. And still he finds time to calm troubled 
waters. “Greenspan deserves all credit for guiding the U.S. econ- 
omy through the most tumultuous period in probably 60 years,” 
says CNNfn anchor Lou Dobbs. So what if he mumbles? When he 
faced his biggest challenge yet, his ability and resolve were clear. 


Illustration by Ronnie Brandwein Keats 
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y now, we know his sign (Scorpio), his middle 

name (Wilhelm), that he once played the organ 

and that he bites his nails. Too much info al- 
ready? Not for the global hordes of Leo-lovers who 
have generated more than 500 Web pages, made best- 
sellers of four biographies and devoured enough Di- 
Caprio-related magazine stories to sink an even larger 
ship since their idol surfed the Titanic tsunami to su- - 
perstardom this year. The 24-year-old actor, who ff 
earned $2.5 million playing charmer Jack Dawson, 
now commands $20 million a film. Maybe more. 
Says one top producer: “Leo is worth whatever 
money he would ever want to make.” 

The lure of a huge paycheck didn’t change his de- 
cision to take a year off from acting, even as Titanic 
plowed into the record books (worldwide box office 
exceeds $1 billion) and roles in The Man in the Iron 
Mask and Celebrity kept his face on movie screens 
and the bedroom walls of countless teens. “He hasn’t 
worked, because that’s what his heart is telling him,” 
says Titanic producer Jon Landau. “He goes out and 
does what he wants to do for himself.” And others. 
When he wasn’t exhausting us with his capacity to 
party (“I won’t ever be a weird recluse,” he assured 
Teen magazine), he impressed us with quiet good 
deeds, visiting paralyzed Chinese gymnast Sang Lan, at- 
tending a Make-A-Wish Foundation lunch for ill teens 
and donating $35,000 to a public library going up in 
his old Los Feliz, Calif., neighborhood. 

But don’t expect to see him exploring his soft side 
onscreen anytime soon. After nearly signing to play a 
yuppie serial killer in American Psycho, he opted in- 
stead for the role of a drug-taking homicidal back- 
packer in Trainspotting director Danny Boyle’s The 
Beach. Will the grisly role tarnish his star? Just the 
opposite. Says Baz Luhrmann, who directed him in 
William Shakespeare’s Romeo & Juliet: “Leonardo 
DiCaprio has other talents as an actor. If he can get 
through the shock wave of being this popular and 
can get back to his acting, what we’ll see from him 
is an enormous capacity and an enormous range.” 


“Only the world sees 
him differently,” says 
Miramax cochair Harvey 
Weinstein of DiCaprio’s 
post- Titanic status. 

“To us, he’s that same 
terrific young actor.” 


Photograph by Cliff Watts/Icon International 
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“1 got the President 
of the United States 
saying [in his video- 
_taped grand jury 

: testimony] that | 
gave him anxiety. Me! 
Five times!” crows 
Drudge, near his 
Hollywood apartment. 
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A wired Walter Winchell, he 


“= spreads gossip that all 


BLOCKBUSTER REPORT: 23- 

FORMER WHITE HOUSE INTERN, SEX 
RELATIONSHIP WITH PRESIDENT 
** WORLD EXCLUSIVE** 


itting at one of the four computers in 

his tiny Hollywood apartment last 

Jan. 18, Matt Drudge, 32, pushed the 
enter button on his keyboard and un- 
leashed the story of the year. Within days, 
the network news shows and Newsweek— 
which Drudge reported had been sitting on 
a cover story on Bill Clinton’s affair with 
Monica Lewinsky—were scrambling to 
catch up with the Drudge Report, his eclec- 
tic, five-year-old Web site. Since then, the 
Report, which is also offered by America 
Online, has been sizzling, some days log- 
ging more than one million hits. Although 
AOL pays him a meager $3,000 a month 
for his trouble, Drudge also earns money 
as host of a freewheeling weekly interview 
show on FOX News Channel and a weekly 
talk show on 77 WABC Radio. “Those 


news has to be Terribly Sobering,” he says 
of his establishment competition. “I don’t.” 

Dubbed “Town Crier for the New 
Age” by media watchdog Brill’s Content, 
Drudge, a high school graduate from sub- 
urban Maryland (who cheerfully admits, 


“T can’t type or spell, and my grammar is 
horrible”) dares to print—er, post—what 
conventional media only whisper about. 
Among the fusillade of sensational sto- 
ries that bleated from his modem this year 
was the first account of Monica’s stained 
blue dress. His many critics insist the real 
stain is on Drudge’s ethics. “I don’t con- 
sider him a journalist or a reporter,” says 
Jules Witcover, The Baltimore Sun’s 
Washington correspondent. “He’s a gossip- 
monger who offers no sources. He’s more 
like a magpie.” Brenda Starr, the comic 
strip, has immortalized him as sleaze- 
meister Rat Sludge. And there’s no doubt 
Drudge’s instincts can be disastrously 
wrong. White House advisor Sidney Blu- 
menthal filed a $30 million defamation 
suit after Drudge falsely reported that Blu- 
menthal had a history of wife abuse. 
Drudge, though, has every intention of 
remaining a digital gadfly. Now that his en- 
terprise has started to turn a profit, the sin- 
gle troublemaker—“The media is [sic] my 
mistress”—could move out of his shabby 
digs and replace his dented Geo. But he 
won't. “I’ve set it up so I won’t be beholden 
to any one” source of income, he says. “I'll 
have enough to live on for the next 10 
years, so I can tell them all to go to hell.” 
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nly a few episodes of Ally McBeal had aired when 

Calista Flockhart, an eight-year veteran of the New 

York stage, realized she had been kissed by fame. 
“Tt happened at Starbucks,” she recalls of the L.A. en- 
counter. “I ordered my usual cappuccino, and the girl 
went, ‘Oh, oh, oh, you’re Ally McBeal!’” A few months 
later, during a visit to Hawaii, the unattached 34-year- 
old was unnerved by the attention from fellow vaca- 
tioners. “I felt like the whole pool was staring at me,” 
she says. “I immediately went to the place of “‘What’s 
wrong with me?’” 

Now that her year-old show has become a FOX phe- 
nomenon, everyone’s looking at Flockhart, and plenty 
have a notion of what’s wrong—be it Ally’s skirts get- 
ting too short or the actress who plays her getting too 
thin. (“I’m not anorexic,” Flockhart told PEOPLE in No- 
vember.) Then there’s the argument that the flighty, self- 
involved lawyer has set back the women’s movement. 
“Ally seems miserable all the time, looking for bouquets 
and a man to complete the picture,” observes Blair 
Brown, who played a single career woman in the 1987- 
91 series The Days and Nights of Molly Dodd. TIME 
magazine, with a June cover showing feminism evolving 
from Susan B. Anthony to Ally McBeal, cited the char- 
acter as evidence that “much of feminism has devolved 
into the silly.” Flockhart thought the criticism misplaced: 
“Tt was weird, because Ally is not real.” 

Still, Ally is a touchstone for generation-X working 
women with visions of babies dancing in their heads. “The 
show explores the strengths and vulnerabilities of women, 
especially single women facing problems with relation- 
ships and the workplace,” says Dyan Cannon, who plays 
a judge on McBeal, Such women have been sending 
Flockhart several bags of mail each week—and bolster- 
ing the besieged star’s enthusi- 
asm. “They tell me they have “If you expect your 
Ally’s picture on the wall, and _role model to be per- 
whenever they feel trampled on, _ fect, you’ll be disap- 
they look at it and go ‘Errrrrr!’” _ pointed in Ally because 
Flockhart reports, “It’s nice that _ she’s not perfect,” 
you can give people strength.” says Flockhart. “But 
Maybe even worth putting up _ people seem willing to 
with those stares. accept that about her.” 
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How to indulge 
yourself on an 
austerity budget. 


You were prepared to settle for something “bare bones?” But here comes 


the Limited-Issue Civic Sedan. With added features your frugal mind will 

love. Air conditioning. Automatic transmission. An AM/FM CD player. Power 

door locks. Even a remote entry system. And, it’s now available at a $1,000° 

savings. Feel guilty having so much fun at such a low price? You'll get over it. 
The Limuted-Issue 


Civic Sedan 215045’ 


See Your Honda Dealer Today 


* Savings based on MSRP of items sold separately. * MSRP excludes tax, license, registration and options. Dealer price may vary. © 1998 American Honda Motor Co., In 
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She acted with an 
enormous heart and a 
checkbook to match 


reen O’Connor gave her friend Joan Kroc a 

daylong tour of the city’s neglected southeast 
neighborhood. Afterward, Kroc, the widow of 
McDonald’s founder Ray Kroc, told her, “I can’t 
get out of my mind what I saw.” Though her $14 
million hilltop estate is but a few freeway exits 
away, Kroc had never visited the desolate area 
with its empty lots and boarded-up storefronts. 
“Parts of the city need help,” says O’Connor. 
“Joan asked me to take her to see them.” 

Kroc, 70 and worth an estimated $2.1 billion, 
was in a position to help. Concluding that area 
children “desperately needed a safe gathering 
place,” she gave the Salvation Army $80 million 
to build a community center with a skating rink, 
Olympic-size pool and child-care facility. Says 
Salvation Army Major Donald C. Bell: “She told 
me that if you have the resources, you should 
give, and she hoped other notable people would 
follow her example.” It was just one example 
Kroc set this year: She also gave $25 million to 
the University of San Diego to establish the Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi Institute for Peace and Justice. 

Kroc has practiced such generosity with grow- 
ing passion since Ray, her second husband and 
himself a philanthropist, died in 1984. Two years 
later she founded Ronald McDonald House 
Charities, to which she has given more than 
$100 million. Kroc usually has a personal reason 
for giving. She has funded rehab programs (Ray 
battled alcoholism) and a nuclear-disarmament 
group begun by her daughter from her prior 
marriage, Linda Smith. But a headline can also 
move her: Last year, she gave $15 million to 
flood victims in Grand Forks, N.Dak. 

“She calls out of the blue,” says Father Joe Car- 
roll, whose San Diego parish’s homeless shelter 
has received $3.5 million. Despite Kroc’s riches, 
he says, “she acts like one of the crowd. She’s fun 
to be with—but never ask her for anything. She 
likes to pick charities and surprise them.” 


|: late 1997, former San Diego Mayor Mau- 
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- “Joan is so grateful for herlife, fet 
and she sees what is needed. 
in other people’s lives,” says ~ ° 
former San Diego Mayor POR Pace A 
O'Connor of Kroc (at home with’ 
~ a statue of Pope John XxXill). 
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Lagasse offers his 
recipe for a perfect 
day: “Cook, enter- 
tain, play golf, listen 
to music, go any- 
where near water, 
eat boiled seafood, 
smoke a great cig- 
ar, drink great wine, 
be with friends and 
play more golf.” 
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Kicking fame up 

a notch, a star 

chef becomes hotter 
than haute 


am! What we got boiling away here, folks, is a 

piquant mix of TV, chili peppers and one very 

garrulous, regular-guy gastronome. Don’t 
worry, as he often exclaims, “This ain’t rocket sci- 
ence!” It’s the raucous world of restaurateur Emeril 
Lagasse, Food Network superstar, and you’d have 
to have been trapped in the crisper drawer all year 
to miss his ascension to culinary kingpin. His two 
daily shows—Emeril Live and Essence of Emeril— 
and four successful cookbooks serve up his mealtime 
manifesto: Let the snooty haute cuisiners keep their 
soupgons. All you need to capture Lagasse’s Big Easy- 
esque flavor are zest (the human, not the citrus kind), 
liberal amounts of his Essence spice mix and a will- 
ingness to take instruction—‘“Kick It Up A Notch!” 

You don’t even have to cook. “Television is en- 
tertainment. I’m trying to make people happy,” says 
Lagasse, 39, who, as his 400,000 viewers know, 
started out in his native Fall River, Mass., but gained 
fame in New Orleans, where he opened his flagship 
Emeril’s in 1990. “We’re serious about food, but 
we’re not, like, all tight and stuffy.” 

Extremely tight, however, are tickets to Live, 
taped in Manhattan before 150 of the 1500 fans 
who request them for each show. So, too, are reser- 
vations at Lagasse’s three New Orleans eateries and 
his Las Vegas outpost (with Vegas II and Orlando 
coming soon). A recent bookstore appearance in 
Detroit drew 3,000 fans who waited hours to have 
his latest, Emeril’s TV Dinners, inscribed with his 
trademark “Bam!” (Lagasse-ese for “add more 
spices.”) “I’m having fun with the people,” says the 
twice-divorced father of two teenage girls. “I went 
with the live format because of the energy and spir- 
itual thing with the audience.” 

For some, the karma’s not so tasty. In Novem- 
ber, The New York Times groused that the graduate 
of Providence’s Johnson & Wales University is weak 
on technique (“loose to the point of sloppy”). But 
no less an authority than Julia Child, who once in- 
cluded him as a guest on her Cooking with Master 
Chefs series, disagrees: “He has had wonderful 
training and knows what he’s doing.” Moreover, 
stresses New Orleans restaurant owner Anne Kear- 
ney, who once worked for him, “He infects people 
with his enthusiasm and love for food.” Bam! 
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“Hillary,” says good 
friend Linda Bloodworth- 
Thomason, “has this 
rock-solid assuredness 
that comes from know- 
ing completely who 

she is, coupled with a 
nonnegotiable 
unwillingness to let 
anyone else define that.” 


ll through this most trying year, Hillary Rodham Clin- 

ton lived by a motto from Eleanor Roosevelt: “A woman 

is like a tea bag. You never know how strong it is until it’s 

in hot water.” Month after month, independent counsel Ken 

Starr burrowed into her husband’s most private moments, 

tossing up phone sex and gift ties. Month after month, the 

cameras clicked and whirred, waiting for her to reveal the 

emotional impact of her ordeal. Through it all, Hillary held her 

ground. “The more mort g the public situation,” says 

Clinton presidential campaign adviser Mandy Grunwald, 
“the more private she will become.” 

Still, many questioned that stance, w 


ring why she sup- 
ported the spouse who had betrayed her, and what motivated 
her political resolve. Had she publicly turned against her hus- 
band, his presidency probably would have ended months ago. 
“All she had to do was just push, and Clinton would have been 
out of there,” says ABC News White House correspondent 


Photograph by Doug Mills 


In a difficult year, she embraced dignity— 
and Americans embraced her 


Tae ener tot ana at 


Sam Donaldson. But she didn’t. Not even after that August 
Monday before the Clintons left for Martha’s Vineyard, when 
he told the nation he had lied about Monica Lewinsky. 

Like an athlete preparing to compete, those close to her re- 
port, she went deep within herself. “She has great inner 
strength, a circle of devoted friends and a terrific capacity to 
keep things centered,” says Diane Blair, an Arkansas friend. 
And even during the worst of it, she kept Chelsea as safe from 
public prying as she has throughout her daughter’s life. When 
Hillary surfaced weeks later, it was as the Democratic party’s 
star campaign attraction, traveling coast-to-coast to raise 
millions for candidates who might have hesitated to share a 
platform with her husband. Says Bill Clinton biographer David 
Maraniss: “She has consistently transformed her personal 
pain into the political cause.” 

Back during her husband’s first term, when her national 
health care plan was in a shambles and the shadow of White- 


water hung over her, Hillary’s approval ratings often hov- 
ered around 40 percent. By October of this year, they hit 70 
percent. Even as her husband faced an impeachment vote, 
she landed in triumph on the cover of Vogue, poised, per- 
fectly coiffed (at last!), resplendent at 51. In early December 
she made a kind of victory tour of New York City, lighting the 
Rockefeller Center Christmas tree with Garth Brooks, turn- 
ing up at the premiere of Shakespeare in Love with Miramax 
chief Harvey Weinstein, joining Whoopi Goldberg and Rosie 
O’Donnell at a For All Kids Foundation dinner and pro- 
moting her campaign to prevent teen pregnancy at a TEEN 
PEOPLE lunch. “She is the great First Lady of the 20th cen- 
tury,” contends Ann Douglas, the Columbia University pro- 
fessor who wrote the Vogue profile. “She is simply smarter 
than anybody around her.” Others, though, were dismayed 
by the advent of “Hollywood Hillary” and appalled that her 
unprecedented public esteem springs from being publicly 


demeaned. She is now lauded, complained New York Times 
columnist Maureen Dowd, not “for something that she has 
done, but for something she has endured.” 

After the assassination of John F. Kennedy, Americans 
admired Jacqueline Kennedy as much for the pain she did 
not show as for the pain she did. Hillary Clinton’s hardy re- 
sponse to her different but still hurtful predicament won her 
something akin to that approval, though there were signs 
during this month’s trip to the Middle East that she was no 
longer willing to act the camera-ready part of affectionate 
wife. Does the First Lady envision herself in the starring role? 
CBS Evening News anchor Dan Rather suggested on Larry 
King Live that Hillary might be the Democratic presidential 
nominee in 2000. More realistically, there’s talk about a fu- 
ture Senate run—though one former White House aide says, 
“T can’t imagine Mrs. Clinton will get into elected politics 
when it has pretty much ruined her life.” 
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“There have never been so many people 
saying the public should believe one 
thing, and they believe another,” says 
author and essayist Calvin Trillin. “It’s a 
wondérful sign of our independence.” 


- Photograph by Theo Westenberger 
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Exasperating 
the experts, we 
did it our way 


n the history of the human race, the 
ends of centuries have produced crazi- 
ness,” says Middle Tennessee State Uni- 
versity professor and pop culture expert 
David Lavery. “Maybe that’s what this is.” 
Or maybe El Nifio. Or an asteroid shower. 
Whatever was in the air, the American pub- 
lic went its own way with a vengeance in 
1998. We paid no attention to pollsters or 
pundits, made a hash of predictions, and 
left spinmeisters, economists and media stars 
with egg on their faces. “The significant de- 
velopment this year is the public’s insistence 
against what the newspapers and politi- 
cians tell them,” says Harold Evans, jour- 
nalist and author of The American Century. 
“The public is saying, ‘We’re not sheep.’” 
Certainly we said “Baa, humbug” to 
Washington. After Bill Clinton’s August mea 
culpa, everyone with access to a modem 
or microphone insisted we would demand 
his impeachment. Instead, as the Monica 
mess wore on, his job-approval rating 
edged up. CNN’s legal commentator Greta 
Van Susteren isn’t surprised. “When I ven- 
ture beyond the Beltway,” she says, “peo- 
ple let me know how silly they think we 
are here, including the media. They prob- 
ably think we should all be impeached.” 
Politics wasn’t the only arena in which 
we refused to be led. When the stock mar- 
ket plunged in August, we did not, as pre- 
dicted, bail out. We shook up Hollywood, 
too, abandoning self-satisfied network sit- 
coms for edgier fare like Comedy Central’s 
South Park and stampeding to movies that 
left critics cold (The Waterboy) or the 
guardians of good taste gasping (There’s 
Something About Mary). “This year 
there’s an inverse correlation between the 
approval of a movie and how well it does,” 
says Variety editor-in-chief Peter Bart, who 
credits “the rebirth of word of mouth.” 
So where are we headed in ’99? As a tu- 
multuous year draws to a close, the experts 
are predicting that House impeachment 
proceedings will finally make the American 
public take the Lewinsky scandal seriously. 
Well, we'll just have to see how we feel 
about that, now won’t we? 
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Directions: 
1) Find Chevy” Blazer® as it goes through storm below. 


2) Cut out Blazer below and place it where indicated, coming out of the horrendous weather. 


3) Relax, secure in the knowledge that Blazer is designed to help protect 


the family in the face of even such a perilous storm. 


4) Mentally note how the Driver Control System is an advanced combination of suspension 
components that work in sync to help give you confidence, control and security. 


5) Roll on down the highway. 


1998 GM Comp sBuckle up, America! |_| KE A ROCK 


It’s why we’re needed. 


This year, much of the Western Hemisphere, including parts of the U.S., 
suffered the devastating effects of hurricanes and floods. In many of these 
areas, the hard work of recovery has only begun. Food, medicine, clothing 
and shelter are urgently needed. 


At PEOPLE, we don't just write about people, we care about them. As a 
PEOPLE reader, we know you care, too. With that in mind, we thought 
you'd like to know about some of the relief agencies that need your help. 


American Red Cross—tinternational Disaster Feed the Children—P.O. Box 36, Oklahoma City, 
Relief Fund, P.O. Box 37243, Washington, OK 73101-0036, or call 800 627-4556 
Oi. 20019) real (S00) ERE NE Oxfam America—P.0. BOX 1745, Boston, 
CARE—151 Ellis St., NE, Atlanta, GA 30303-2426, MA 02105-1745, or call (800) 77-OXFAM 


PECAN BOOS TeeNSls Quest for Peace—Hurricane Relief Fund, 
Doctors Without Borders—6 East 39th St., P.O. Box 5206, Hyattsville, MD 20782, 
New York, NY 10016, or call 888 392-0392 or call (301) 699-0042 
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CLOCKWISE 


(WRESTLER) Forget ’60s bone cruncher 
Bruno Sammartino and ’80s golden boy Hulk 
Hogan. Stone Cold Steve Austin, 34, has a ham- 
merlock on the sweatiest form of showbiz. “He’s 
the biggest superstar in wrestling history,” raves 
World Wrestling Federation owner Vince 
McMahon, with the sport’s characteristic hy- 

perbole. Talk show host 
ST | and lifelong wrestling fan’ 

Regis Philbin agrees. “He 
carries the whole show,” says Philbin. “I think 
people like him because he’s anti-authority.” 
And how. Once after beating a Bible-thumping 
opponent, the Texas-born Austin declared, “You 
read your Psalms and talk about John 3:16— 
well, Austin 3:16 says I just whooped your ass.” 
For his part, the 6'2", 262-lb. WWE champion, 
whose self-designed T-shirts sell at a record 
1 million per month, thinks his work ethic is 
what sends his fans into ringside frenzies. “If 
you hand me a football, I’m gonna run with it,” 
he says. “I ain’t gonna drop it.” Whatever fu- 
els his charisma, Stone Cold, who takes home an 
estimated $2 million plus merchandising royal- 
ties annually, has made wrestling red-hot. The 
WWE and rival World Championship Wrestling 
attract some 40 million viewers weekly, a rise 
of 50 percent over last year. 

Austin began his own climb into the ring after 
he dropped out of the University of North Texas 
a few credits shy of a physical education degree in 
1987. He loaded trucks at a freight terminal be- 
fore taking up half nelsons and dropkicks in 1989 
for $20 per day. Now, when not battling rivals 
like the Undertaker and the Rock, Austin relaxes 
with wife Jeannie, 38 (who once acted as his 
valet, Lady Blossom), at the San Antonio-area 
home they share with daughters Stephanie, 6, 
Cassidy, 2, and Jeannie’s daughter from a previ- 
ous marriage, Jade, 17. “I’m pretty damn basic,” 
says Austin of his persona. “This baldhead-and- 
goatee thing can be found in any mall in Amer- 
ica. I’m just going with the flow and having fun.” 


STONE COLD 
ee wes STEVE A 
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Express yoursel 


IT'S A PHONE, PAGER AND ANSWERING MACHINE. 


Introducing Ericsson's lightest, brightest digital phones ever. 


It’s new. It’s fun. It’s a phone, pager and answering machine. It’s got three hours talktime. Enough standby time to last the weekend. 
It's from Ericsson, a world leader in digital phones. It’s grown-up technology for big kids. It’s the CF 768. Want to check it out? 
Visit Omnipoint, Powertel, Western Wireless, Pacific Bell Wireless or BellSouth Mobility DCS. Or call 1-800-ERICSSON for 


more information. 


www. ericsson. -com/us/phones Re i SSO N 
©1998 Ericsson® and the Ericsson logo are registe ademurks of Ericsson Inc 
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(COUNTRY TRIO) Good ole (Spice) Girls, they aren’t. But 
this saucy Dallas-based group of country divas with attitude 
(official band motto: Chicks Rule)—and authentic bluegrass 
chops—has brought its own dash of sass to the music world, rid- 
ing their double-platinum album Wide Open Spaces into the 
upper reaches of the pop as well as country charts. “Ain’t they 
somethin’?” crows country veteran Buck Owens. “You tell me 
where the top is and I’ll tell you they can go there.” 

All Nashville seems to agree: It sent the Dixie Chicks—lead 
singer Natalie Maines, 24 (center), and musician sisters Mar- 
tie Seidel, 29 (right), and Emily Erwin, 26—home from Sep- 
tember’s Country Music Association Awards with best new- 
comers and best vocal group honors. “Half the fun is going 
to a show and having guys say, ‘Oh, God, an all-girl band,’” 
says Erwin. “And then blowing their socks off.” The other 
half? Giving away their pink RV to a fan and getting chicken- 
foot tattoos on their ankles for every gold and platinum record 
or No. 1 single such as “There’s Your Trouble.” (They’re up 
to three so far.) After a brief stop next spring for Erwin’s wed- 
ding to Austin singer-songwriter Charlie Robison (Maines and 
Seidel are both already married), it’s on 3 
to a four-month world tour with George |) )) |) Xi = 
Strait, and many hours logged in their * . 
new lavender bus. “We can’t stay at small hotels in little towns 
anymore,” Maines reports. “They get too excited. There’s always 
people hanging out, and you get caught without any makeup 
and wearing fuzzy slippers. It kind of spoils the fantasy.” 


Saat 
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She played Oprah’s other daugh- 
ter in the film, but Kimberly Elise’s luminous per- 
formance in the screen adaptation of Toni Morri- 
son’s epic slave drama was Beloved by critics and 
colleagues alike. “She is the life force of the film,” 
says Winfrey, while director F. Gary Gray, who 
gave Elise, 31, her first movie part, in 1996’s Set 
It Off, marvels at her ability to disappear into her 
roles. “She was Denver,” he says. “I never once 
thought, ‘She’s doing a great job acting!’” 

That feat seems even more impressive given the 
Wayzata, Minn., native’s reésumé—so sparse it in- 
cludes little beyond the 1997 Family Channel film 
The Ditchdigger’s Daughters and a Wendy’s com- 
mercial. “I credit my education to dancing around 
with a hamburger,” says Elise, who got a B.A. in 
speech communication from the University of 
Minnesota, then attended L.A.’s American Film 
Institute. Thanks to Beloved, those credits are 
likely to multiply fast, but Elise isn’t speeding. 
“There’s so much splash,” she says. “Let’s see 
what’s there after the splash.” In the meantime, 
she’s enjoying her most challenging role: mom to 
AjaBlew, 8, and JaélaRose, 2 months, her daugh- 
ters with husband Maurice Oldham, a photog- 
rapher. “This is what I’m thinking about,” says 
Elise. “Nourishing a new life.” 


KIMBERLY E 
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Helen Fielding’s diary for June 3 
might have noted how she locked herself out of her 
suitcase, then—sipping champagne on the flight 
from London to New York—subtly tried to ascer- 
tain the marital status of the man in the next seat. 
And it would certainly have mentioned that, much 
to Fielding’s chagrin, the man turned out to be the 
chairman of the company that owns Viking pub- 
lishers, which had just released her second novel, 
Bridget Jones’s Diary. 

But then it’s just that sort of social near-disaster 
that has made Bridget—a wickedly funny chronicle of 
the travails (and alcohol, food and cigarette intake) of 
a neurotic London thirtysomething—a bestseller on 
both sides of the Atlantic. (A film version of the book, 
based on a humor column that Yorkshire-born Field- 
ing, 40, writes for Britain’s Daily Telegraph, is al- 
ready in the works.) “She has given a voice to all the 
tiny anxieties that any woman who has ever picked up 
a copy of Cosmopolitan will be familiar with,” says 
British journalist and Fielding pal Tracey MacLeod. 
Though thrilled by the novel’s success, Fielding, who 
lives alone in London and won’t discuss any ro- 
mantic attachments, takes care to stake out her own 
identity. “I don’t drink or smoke, 
and I am a virgin, so there’s noth- 
ing of me in Bridget,” she says with 
a laugh. Seriously, though, “I don’t think Bridget 
would have written this,” she says. “She’d start the 
book and then decide to go out for a nice meal.” 
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~“ engrossing and escapist.” 
- THE NEW YORK TIMES 


LA FEMME NIKITA 
SEASON PREMIERE 
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DRIVING EXCITEMENT,, 
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POR KWANZA, HANUKKAH OR ANY 


HOLIDAY CELEBRATION YOU MIGHT BE 
ENJOYING. YOU SEE, SOME RULES ARE 
MEANT TO BE BROKEN. ESPECIALLY 
WHEN THE PACKAGE IS THIS SPORTY 
NEW Pontiac SUNFIRE GT. THIS PUPPY 
REALLY KICKS. AND WHEN YOU TAKE 
DELIVERY OF THIS HOT NEW SUNFIRE GT 
DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 
WE'LL MAKE SURE THAT KICK ISN'T FELT 
IN YOUR WALLET. YOU GET A REALLY 
COOL REAR SPOILER. A SPORT 
SUSPENSION THAT MAKES YOU ONE 

WITH THE ROAD. MOST EVERYTHING 

YOU WANT FROM A CAR THIS YEAR. 

SO GO AHEAD. RIP THAT BOW OFF 

AND OPEN IT up, YOU'LL BE SURPRISED 
HOW SOMETHING SO NICE CAN MAKE 


YOU FEEL SO NAUGHTY, 


SET OF WHEELS. 
MONEY LEFT TQ mw 


CALL 1-800-2PONTIAC WWW.PONTIAC.COM 
©1998 GM Corp. Att RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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GIDGET wre ticce 


That little snout wrapped around the most famous com- 
mercial tag line since “Where’s the Beef?” Suddenly— 
jay Chibuahual—a star was born. “The last time we 
went to the mall, it was ‘Look at the Taco Bell dog’ 
and ‘Yo Quiero Taco Bell,’” says animal trainer Sue 
Chipperton, who has been grooming the 4-year-old 
Gidget for stardom since acquiring her from a Chi- 
huahua breeder in 1994. “I can’t take her with me now 
unless I want to get mobbed.” 

Since the ads began airing nationally last December, 
Taco Bell sales are up, and Gidget (although she plays 
a male on TV, she’s a she) has become a top dog in 
Hollywood. The pint-size pooch, who previously had 
a carry-on role in the 1996 film The Fan, now has her 
own line of T-shirts, drinking cups and talking plush 
toys. Antonio Banderas has hired her to appear in 
Crazy in Alabama, a dark comedy he’s directing for 
release next spring, and there’s even talk of building 
a TV series around her. 

But not everyone is a fan. Some Hispanic activists 
have complained that the ads—and particularly Gid- 
get’s pronounced accent—are offensive. In response, 
Taco Bell chief marketing officer Vada Hill points to 
polls that show the ad is even more popular among His- 
panics than Anglos. “Consumers say, ‘We love the Chi- 
huahua,’” says Hill. And Gidget, who works with two 
male stand-ins for chicken bits and a fee Chipperton 
won’t disclose, apparently loves them back. Says Chip- 
perton: “She’s getting quite used to jumping into limos.” 
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Introducing Crlade Simple Escapes” 
. 


Aromatherapy Cronies ana Sprays 


Transport yoursel| with Simple Escapes made with fragrant aromatherapy Giles ti Refreshing citrus, Soothing 
Vanillaraha-Oensual rose. Aromatherapy for you. Created by Nature. Captured by Glade. 
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just in: Colin hae 39, G szOLIN- Lo Ul N +. poor. 


writer, playwright and stand-up comic, is knock- 
ing ’em dead as the anchorman of Saturday Night 
Live’s Weekend Update. Sample bit: Announcing 
that Tom Cruise had won a settlement against a 
tabloid that called him gay, Quinn quipped, 
“Cruise scampered off with the money and blew 
it all on shoes.” The comic, who cut his TV teeth 
on MTV’s ’80s game show Remote Control be- 
fore becoming an SNL writer in ’96, replaced his 
pal Norm Macdonald in the chair last January, a 
controversial move by NBC that angered some 
fans. “That was tough,” admits Quinn, “because 
Norm was such a gentleman throughout.” But 
audiences soon took to Quinn, and SNL execu- 
tive producer Lorne Michaels knows why. “Peo- 
ple will go a little further with Colin,” he says, 
“because he’s so likeable.” The son of Irish-Amer- 
ican teachers, Quinn displayed a more humane 
side late last summer in his one-man Broadway 
show An Irish Wake, a bittersweet take on a 
Brooklyn neighborhood. He also snagged a hefty 
advance to write a book (“Half memoir, half 
Thomas Aquinas,” he says), and a CD of his 
stand-up bits is in the works. Along with his suc- 
cess, though, lurks an odd mission. “I used to get 
my news from Weekend Update,” says the single 
Quinn. “It’s sad but true. And there are other id- 
iots like me out there. So my job’s important.” 
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l strange and fickle force.” 
fa U SS = L L Fortunately, Russell has 


(ACTRESS) Even before her WB show Felic- 
ity’s debut in September, Keri Russell was the 
talk of the tube. Madison Avenue ad buyers la- 
beled her TV’s next It girl, while magazines 
slapped her face on their covers and critics rhap- 
sodized over her corkscrew curls and bubbly 
charm. All of which left the astute 22-year-old 
with one reaction: “The buzz in this country is a 


lived up to her hype. “Keri 
has this amazing ability to make you feel what 
she’s feeling,” says Felicity co-creator Matt 
Reeves. “You want to root for her.” 

The middle child of a homemaker and a Nis- 
san executive, Russell identifies with Felicity’s in- 
dependent spirit. At 15, she left her Denver home 
for Orlando to pursue dancing and acting as a 
Mouseketeer on Disney Channel’s Mickey Mouse 
Club. Two years later she moved to California all 
by herself. “I always did my own thing,” says 
Russell, who made her movie debut in 1992’s 
Honey, I Blew Up the Kid and later costarred in 
NBC’s short-lived 1996 drama Malibu Shores. 
But Felicity’s 14-hour days may have tamed her. 
Russell, who dates former Shores costar Tony 
Lucca, considers herself “a boring old lady. I very 
rarely go out to clubs,” says the actress, who also 
stars in the forthcoming big-screen comedy Mad 
About Mambo. “I come home and sleep.” 
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The perfect coastal retreat. Some don’t believe that it really exists. But if you’re a reader of COASTAL LIVING—you know that it does. 


Because every issue of this exciting new magazine takes you to places you’ve never been before. And every page shares discoveries 


that can help turn your own home—no matter how coastal or far inland it may be—into your own little slice of heaven. 


COASTAL LIVING. Bound to make a believer out of you. 


Photo by Brian Vanden Brink 
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Beginning in 1991, when 
Ross Rebagliati got serious about competing, his dad, 
Mark, a geological engineer, laid out up to $20,000 a 
year to fund his career. Then snowboarding was added 
to the 1998 Winter Games in Nagano, Japan, and sud- 
denly the sport—and Rebagliati, its first gold medalist— 
was big news. “At the Olympics, snowboarders were 
seen as serious athletes,” notes Hanno Treindl, an of- 
ficial for the sport’s governing body. Before, “they were 
looked at as crazy people.” 

But Rebagliati, 27, quickly fell from grace. When a 
urine test showed evidence of marijuana, Olympic officials 
took away his medal. Then Rebagliati, who does not 
deny past smoking, convinced them he had inhaled sec- 
ondhand smoke at a party, and the medal was returned. 

Snowboard Life managing editor Ewan Morrison says 
the episode helped make Rebagliati “the perfect hero” for 
the sport’s proudly nonconformist enthusiasts. “It’s like, 
‘Hey, we’re still rowdy.’” And the aplomb with which 
the Vancouver native handled the flap has provided dam- 
age control for his dealings with sponsors. Now Re- 
bagliati, who looks forward to the 2002 games (“As 
long as I’m having fun, I can’t see myself stopping”), 
has contracts with a Canadian apparel maker, a U.S. 
snowboard manufacturer and an Italian sunglass com- 
pany. Notes agent Nathalie Cook: “He won’t have to 
ask his dad to pay for trips to Europe anymore.” 


ROSS REBAG 
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you want here: “Everybody, yeah . . . Rock 
your body . . . Backstreet’s back, all right!” 
Give it up. You know the words. By the time 
the Backstreet Boys unleashed their unofficial 
theme song in March, they were well on their 
way to moving 8 million copies of their self- 
titled album and had put their Top S hit, 
“Quit Playing Games (with My Heart),” on 
the lips of millions of pubescent girls. 

And when the Boys—(from left) Kevin 
Richardson, 27, Howie Dorough, 25, A.J. 
McLean, 20, Brian Littrell, 23, and Nick 
Carter, 18—toured the U.S. this summer, bed- 
lam was the disorder of the day. “It’s getting 
crazy,” admits Littrell. But at least it’s home. 
The Orlando-based fab five had to go to Eu- 
rope to find success with their 1995 debut al- 
bum. “We like our families to be able to turn 
on the TV and see what we’re doing,” says 
Richardson. Even if it is lampooning them- 
selves on this year’s MTV Video Music 
Awards. “They’ve gone from big to bigger in 
the year I’ve known them,” says former teen 
idol Deborah Gibson. “And they haven’t 
changed a bit.” Now at work on their next 
CD, the five even claim they all still get along. 
“None of us are going to take each other out 
yet,” jokes Dorough. Or sell out. Vows Lit- 
trell: “I don’t want a Backstreet Boys cereal.” 
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(ACTRESS) Sure, she was Sean Connery’s 
daughter in The Rock (1996). But Claire For- 
lani, who had also ventured into the cellu- 
loid terrain of Police Academy VII: Mission 
to Moscow (1994), knew she had hit the big 
time when she arrived on the East Coast lo- 
cation of Meet Joe Black. “Just the fact that 
the first day we were filming on these in- 
credible sets—that alone showed the world 
you had stepped into,” marvels the 26-year- 
old actress, who beat out scores of candidates 
for the privilege of doing love scenes with 
Brad Pitt. Recalls director Martin Brest: “Af- 
ter we cast Brad, the next challenge was to 
find an actress who could hold her own 
against him. Claire definitely had the goods.” 

Born and raised in London, Forlani had 
already appeared in British TV productions 
when dad Pier, a music manager, relocated 
the family to Berkeley, Calif., in 1992. A 
year later she won her first film role, in 
Gypsy Eyes. She worked continuously un- 
til Joe Black wrapped, then took time off to 
care for her cancer-stricken mother, Bar- 
bara, who died in October. Noting that her 
character in Joe Black loses her father, For- 
lani says, “In a way, the story means even 
more to me now.” Single and living ina © 
West L.A. rental, Forlani is back at work, 'g 
filming Mystery Men with Ben Stiller and © 
Hank Azaria. “I’m the waitress,” she says, | 
adding that she never did that typical ac- | 


y 


tress’s stint. Not to worry. “I’ve paid my™ 
dues in other ways,” insists Forlani. “I do 
know how to carry a plate.” 
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16 Christmas Classics 


Mary J. Blige * Blues Traveler « Tracy Chapman #® Chris Cornell w/ Eleven *® Sheryl Crow 
Enya ® Hootie & The Blowfish = Jonny Lang = Dave Matthews # Natalie Merchant » No Doubt 
Rev Run and The Christmas All Stars featuring Mase, Puff Daddy, Snoop Doggy Dogg, 
Salt n’ Pepa, Onyx, and Keith Murray » The Smashing Pumpkins ® Patti Smith = Sting = Steve Winwood 


Now, available at all record stores. 


JOHN BLAND 


STYLIST 


L DESPORT/PUBLIC; 


Photograph by Mitch Jenkins; makeup: Linda JOHANSSON/PUBLIC; HAIR: MICHA 


“Fame can make you larger than you are,” 
says Natalie Imbruglia. In March the blue-eyed Aussie stun- 
ner behind the smash single “Torn” learned exactly how 
large: Riding alone in the backseat of a New York City taxi, 
MTV’s best new artist glanced out the window and saw 
herself on a huge billboard looming over Times Square. “I 
was laughing and didn’t have anyone to share it with,” re- 
calls Imbruglia, 23. “I almost tapped the cabbie on the 
shoulder and said, ‘Look, that’s me.’” 

No need to tell the 5 million-plus owners of her debut 
album, Left of the Middle. Nor U.K. TV viewers who re- 
member her two-year stint on the Australian-made soap 
opera Neighbours. “I had fame very young, and then I was 


rebellious,” admits the New South Wales native. “I’m more 
appreciative of success now. I savor every moment because 
it might not last.” Then again, Imbruglia’s career seems to 
be on a definite upward arc. “She has the kind of voice that 
gives you goose bumps,” raves former Eurythmic Dave 
Stewart, who has been working with Imbruglia on songs 
for her next album. “There’s a sadness there, but a kind of 
beautiful sadness that is quite powerful.” Having weath- 
ered tabloid reports linking her with Friends’ David 
Schwimmer and rocker Lenny Kravitz (Imbruglia won’t 
discuss either), the London-based singer is decidedly not 
starstruck. Nonetheless, she admits, “I have to say 
Madonna’s pretty cool. It was nice to shake her hand.” 
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Now. Shape it wet. 
Hold it dry. Keep it touchable, 


Got the hold that ets the touch. 


The latest and greatest. Finesse® Touchables Shaping Spray. 
It gets wet hair to shape, dry hair to hold, and lots 


of touching compliments. 


Photograph by Walter loos Jr./SPoRTS ILLUSTRATED 


(ACTRESS) Hipper than Samantha and sex- 
ier than Sabrina, the three sister witches in the 
WB hit Charmed also have a bigger mission for 
their magic: fighting evil and finding themselves 
hunky boyfriends. “I just had to accept the fact 
that what I do is basically entertainment,” says 
Holly Marie Combs of her new stint casting spells 
between Shannen Doherty and Alyssa Milano. 
“Tt can’t be ground-shaking moral dilemmas all 
the time.” And anyway, the New York City- 
reared Combs, 25, had plenty of those during her 
four seasons playing a precocious teen on Picket 
Fences. Combs got the news that she was witch- 
worthy while visiting Doherty, an old pal. “We 
were ecstatic, jumping up and down screaming,” 
Doherty says. “Holly’s fiery and feisty. I knew 
she’d be perfect.” Mi- = wi ag 
lano has been most Ki © a LY 
impressed by Combs’s <n fo 
comedic gifts: “She can be dry like Bob Newhart 
or physically hilarious.” Combs, divorced in 1996 
from actor Bryan (Bugsy) Smith, says it’s just “fun 
to do pure fantasy.” Okay, maybe not that pure, 
considering Doherty and Milano’s winning ways 
with the warlocks. But Combs likes to leave the 
sexy stuff to her costars. “Everybody keeps com- 
paring us to Charlie’s Angels, and I’m the one al- 
ways compared to Kate Jackson,” she says. 
“That’s all right with me.” 


Photograph by Robert Sebree; air: oavin GarvNER/vISAGES; MAKEUP: KARA YOSHIMOTO/CELESTINE; STYLIST: JULIA PERRY/PROFILE, L.A. 


TT} “I dreamed of being a 
pitcher in the major leagues,” says New York Yan- 
kees ace. Orlando Hernandez. “But it never went 
through my mind that I would be a world-champion 


. 
IRLANDO 
So Bm mY e . 
| =m wwe | — pitcher in less than a year.” Still, 
=) 4 yr DB = that’s exactly what has happened 


ri 


to “El Duque,” who a year ago 

was living in Cuba, dirt poor and forbidden to play 
ball. In his first season as a Yankee, Hernandez, baf- 
fling batters with his lethal arsenal of sliders and curve- 
balls, posted a 12-4 record with a 3.13 ERA and won 
two crucial postseason games en route to the team’s 
World Series title. “I say he’s an artist,” says Omar 
Minaya, assistant general manager of the New York 
Mets, who also scouted him. “He has a combination 
of command and velocity you don’t find very often.” 
In 1996, Hernandez, a pitching hero in Cuba, was 
banned from the sport because his half brother Livan, 
now a Florida Marlin, had defected. So the day after 
Christmas 1997, he, girlfriend Noris Bosch and six oth- 
ers left Cuba on a 20-foot fishing boat. Less than three 
months after the U.S. Coast Guard plucked the group 
from a remote island, Hernandez, who says he’s 29 (a 
1994 Cuban baseball card indicates he’s 33), signed a 
four-year, $6.6 million contract. Now he savors the 
high life with a luxury condo in Miami and a hotel suite 
in Manhattan. But he couldn’t fully rejoice until Octo- 
ber, when Fidel Castro let his mother, ex-wife and 
daughters, ages 8 and 3, come to the U.S. Now, says 
Hernandez, “I can only thank God for letting me walk 
these paths, which I consider to be the best in my life.” 
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(MARTIAL ARTIST/ACTOR) Sammo be nimble, 
Sammo be quick, Sammo jump over the . . . stunt guy, 
feet first into the window of a car? Sure. And wink while 
doing it. After all, before bringing his girth and mirth to 
CBS’s surprise hit Martial Law, Sammo Hung, 46, per- 
fected his moves (and broke nearly every bone he owns) 
in some 140 grueling Hong Kong action movies. “I’m so 
impressed with him,” says Law costar Arsenio Hall. “Not 
just physically; he’s talented on many levels. He sings, he 
fights, he directs. He knows Chinese opera.” 

But the man TIME magazine dubbed “America’s least 
likely, most refreshing network star” is the first to admit 
that after two decades of directing (including this year’s 
action comedy Mr. Nice Guy, starring Jackie Chan) more 
often than acting, he’s not exactly in fighting, Pacific-rim 
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SAMMO HUNG 


trim. “I must do exercise again,” says the 5'9", 240-Ib. 
Hung, who plays Sammo Law, a Shanghai supercop who 
joins the LAPD. “I stopped so long I have to come back 
slowly.” First, though, the Hong Kong-born actor, who 
trained from childhood at the notoriously rigorous Peking 
Opera School and first appeared on U.S. movie screens as 
a stunt player in 1973’s Enter the Dragon with Bruce Lee, 
has other hurdles to leap. With the help of his wife, Mina, 
who was 1986’s Miss Hong Kong, he is diligently study- 
ing English. Words like “knife” are still a problen—‘“I 
say, ‘Why put the ‘k’ there?’”—but in other respects, Hung 
(who has four children from a previous marriage) is al- 
ready very much a Tinseltowner. “It very surprised me 
that I get the job in Martial Law,” he says. “I like acting, 
but what I really want to do is direct.” 
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X3H/DNa8 OlWa *L 


The all-new version of America Online is easier, faster 
and better than ever. It’s a snap to install, comes with 


FREE 24-hour customer service, and connects you 
. ; AMER,ILCA 
with lots of stuff you can’t find anywhere else. ¢ 


NCE IT HIRSTHAND, CALL 1-800-4-ONLINE. ee er 
So easy to use, 
cal 
Availability may be limited, especially during peak times. no wonder it’s #1 
© 1998 America Online, Inc. 
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THE SEASON'S HOTTEST FASHION CELEBRATION 
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Fashion fan: Melanie Griffith 


Inside 8 Gwyneth 
Hollywood fi Paltrow 
Parties The Secrets 
Courteney Cox Of Her Style 
Celine Dion a 
Annette Bening At Home With 
Puff Daddy Fran et 
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New Looks 
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Celebrity + Lifestyle + Beauty + Fas 


On Sale Now 


-6200 
To subscribe call 1-800-274-6 


TOP: REX FEATURES; BOTTOM: PHOTOFEST 


Favorites from 


SOUTH PARK 


Comedy Central’s cartoon series about four T e 
snowbound, potty-mouthed third graders (one of V, m B | 5 | Cc a n d 
whom meets death weekly) and their mentor, an oversexed 
lunchroom chef who sings an awful lot like Isaac Hayes. 


* AIMED AT Officially, adults—the show is rated for “mature audi- m Ovi es m O rp h 


ences.” Naturally, that fact entices young kids even more. 
%* WHAT'S AVAILABLE Dozens of items, including plush dolls and talk- 


8 e 

ing products such as mugs that say “Oh, my God! They killed Kenny!” Crud- | nto m erc h a n d ] 5e 
est item: the $12.99 Mr. Hankey Doll, named for the small, brown, 
singing and dancing entity that dwells in Kyle’s toilet. 

%* HOW POPULAR Most toy stores don’t carry the 

products because of Park’s MA rating, but even 

$0, sales hit $30 million in the show’s first 
five months. 


Why so grim? It’s Salisbury steak day 
for South Park’s Kenny, Stan and Kyle. 


NOTHING ON EARTHEN 
COULD COME BETWEEN THEM \ 


AEB 


- TITANIC’ 
REN RD NT 
PNAC MENG al i A 
NOE 1a LDA BE SE 
ee AE IBN sis 


Boy meets girl, boy 
gets girl, boy freezes in the North 
Atlantic. But his heart will go on with 
two soundtracks, a video game, pool 
toys and the J. Peterman catalog. 
%* AIMED AT Leonardo DiCaprio 
fan-club members and nautical his- 
tory enthusiasts of all ages. 

* WHAT'S AVAILABLE The list is 
nearly as long as the movie. Any girl 
who wishes it were she treading wa- 
ter with Jack may want a replica of 
Rose’s pendant. Serious Titanic buffs 
will want lumps of coal retrieved 
from the actual ship or copies of the 
liner’s blueprints, sold by Peterman. 
%*& HOW MUCH Pendant, $198; 
coal, $10; inflatable pool toy, $9.99; 
video game, $37.99; reproduction 
first-class dining-room table, $3,900. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: REX FEATURES; DREAMWORKS; 
MDISNEY/PIXAR; STEVE SANDS/OUTLINE; MPTV 


Tinky Winky, Laa- 
Laa, Dipsy and Po are cuddly preverbal aliens 
who play live-action videos on their tummies 
and mesmerize the pre-preschool crowd. 
* AIMED AT Telebabies as young as 1 year. 
But teenage club kids love the products’ 
kitsch value, and gay men have made the 
purse-toting Tinky Winky a camp icon. 
%& WHAT'S AVAILABLE Although Teletub- 
bies appear to wear the same footsie paja- 
mas that nearly every infant already owns, 
Teletubby costumes were Halloween best- 
sellers. Backpacks are big with the club set. 
%* HOW MUCH $35 for costumes, $29.99 
for backpacks, $30 for plush Talking Teletub- 
bies, $4.99 for Beanie Baby-size dolls. 
% HOW POPULAR Retail sales could hit $2 
billion within a year, says one industry expert. 


If you 
need an introduction to these women, well 
then, may we ask how your nap was, Mr. Van Winkle? 
In 1998 they downsized to become Britain’s other Fab Four 
(the first being the Teletubbies, of course). 
%* AIMED AT Spice-wannabes, age 5 and up. 


%& WHAT’S AVAILABLE Besides their two albums and Spiceworld 
video, the truly Girl-empowered need the Spiceworld video game, tattoos 
(removable), stickers (less so), notebooks, pencil cases, all manner of birth- 
day party paraphernalia and—for sustenance—Spice Girl pizza, soda, 
chips, lollipops and chocolate bars. 

%* HOW MUCH Dolls cost about $15, additional outfits, based on the 

Girls’ concert gear, $24.99. Many owners of Ginger Spice dolls felt they 

would skyrocket in value when Geri Halliwell departed the group, but 
so far there are no plans to discontinue the item. 

%& HOW POPULAR Worldwide doll sales are 

expected to hit $500 million by year’s end. 


-) 


< SMALL SOLDIERS a boy's toys—the 


aggressive Commando Elites (led by the voice of Tommy Lee 
Jones) and the peace-loving Gorgonites (led by Frank 
Langella)—stage a real-life war in his house. 

¥* AIMED AT Oops. A PG-13 rating shot the film over the 
heads of targeted little boys. 

%* WHAT’S AVAILABLE Some 100 items, including fig- 
ures from Hasbro, which collaborated on the characters. 

%* HOW MUCH Action figures from $7.99 to $25,000 (for 
limited editions designed by special-effects artists). 

%*& HOW POPULAR The ratings misfire meant replacing tie- 
ins in Burger King kids’ meals. But though the movie bombed, 
nearly $30 million worth of soldier stuff was sold. 


<A BUG’S LIFE (left) & ANTZ A resourceful 


worker ant (Dave Foley in A Bug’s Life, Woody Allen in Antz) 
woos a princess (Julia Louis-Dreyfus, Sharon Stone), 
triumphs over a bad guy (Kevin Spacey, Gene Hackman) 
and saves the colony. 

* AIMED AT Kids who loved Toy Story, or die-hard Woody 
Allen fans. Reality-obsessed tykes will prefer the entomo- 
logically correct creatures in Antz (six legs) to those in 
Bug’s (four). 

%* WHAT'S AVAILABLE The only toys ready 


when Aniz was rushed out in October to beat oe — 
Bug’s were a line of poseable figures. Bug’s Pi a 
triumphed at the box office and in toy stores ~ > 


with talking figures, a clock with hero Flik’s 
(Foley’s) voice and an ant farm. 

%* HOW MUCH Antz and Bug's 

figures cost about $8 each. —_ 


Ant farm, $32.99. Ants ns eo 


not included. 


ROMs, $29.95. 


teenage girls eager to meet Steve. 


NORMAN NG FOR BASKIN/OUTLINE 
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BLUE "Ss CLUES A live-action-meets-computer- 


animation show in which a telegenic babysitter type 
named Steve Burns solves puzzles with the help of his 
dog Blue (who leaves paw-print clues) and viewers. 

%* AIMED AT Preschoolers and parents who have had 
their fill of Barney, whom Blue beats in the ratings. 

> WHAT'S AVAILABLE True-blue fans will want a 
“handy-dandy notebook” like Steve’s to track clues while 
they watch. Videos, CD-ROMs and plush Blue toys that 
bark along to the show’s theme are also hot. 

%* HOW MUCH Notebooks, $5.99; videos, $9.95; CD- 


%* HOW POPULAR When the products hit New York 
City’s FAO Schwarz toy store, some 7,000 people—a 
store record—tined up for Blue booty. Many were 


TOP TO BOTTOM: DISNEY ENTEAPRISES INC.; NICKELODEON; 


A MULAN Disney’s 36th animated feature retells the 

Chinese legend of Fa Mulan, a young woman who goes to war 

disguised as a man and saves China from invading Huns. 

%* AIMED AT Playing up the warrior aspect of the story, 

marketers went after boys and girls. But this is primarily a 

“she” thing. 

%* WHAT’S AVAILABLE Hair bows, toothbrushes, Barbie- 

size Mulans with extensive wardrobes. Plush figures of the 

principals, including the dragon Mushu, voiced by Eddie 

Murphy. During the film’s run, McDonald’s tied in Happy 

Meal toys and offered a culturally questionable Szechuan dip- 

ping sauce for Chicken McNuggets packed in Chinese take- 
out containers. 


%* HOW MUCH Dolls, from $12. Animation cells, $295. 


Vv JEWEL Earnest, folky 


24-year-old singer-songwriter. 
%* AIMED AT Earnest, folky 
adolescent girls. 


> WHAT'S AVAILABLE A book 
of semiprecious verse called 

A Night Without Armor because, 
she says, “some thoughts need to 
be sung only against the silence.” 
Sample verse: “I have no Lover/ 
only my pen and an/ answering 
machine/ back in the States which/ 
no one calls./ | am told/ | am adored 
by millions/ but no one calls.” 


* HOW MUCH $15 


%* HOW POPULAR Night was 
a New York Times bestseller for 
11 weeks. 


WINNING BATTLES, 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Hunter Tylo’s baby girl lost 
an eye to cancer, but faith 
sustained the family 


Sitting in church in February, Hunter Tylo gave 
thanks that her worst trial was behind her. Two 
months earlier, after a stressful court case, the 
star of The Bold and the Beautiful had won a 
$4.9 million settlement for wrongful termina- 
tion from Aaron Spelling’s production com- 
pany, which had fired her from Melrose Place in 
1996 when she became pregnant with her third 
child. But as she held her month-old fourth 
child, Katya, Tylo saw something strange. “The 
light was coming in in such a way that I no- 
ticed a red reflection in her eye,” she recalls. 

Thinking Katya might need minor laser 
surgery, Tylo, 36, and her actor-husband, 
Michael, 50, took her to a specialist, who deliv- 
ered devastating news: Their daughter had a rare 
eye cancer, retinoblastoma. “It took the wind 
right out of me,” says Tylo. Doctors removed 
Katya’s right eye and began chemotherapy, but 
more trouble followed. In June, Katya developed 
a blood infection, and in late September tumors 
were detected in her other eye. Overwhelmed by 
grief, the Tylos went home and prayed. A week 
later they brought Katya in for more chemother- 
apy, only to find—to their and their doctors’ 
amazement—that the tumors had inexplicably 
disappeared. “When you pray for something as 
hard as we did, and then you get it, you realize 
that power has been there for you all the time,” 
says Michael. It’s a view shared by surgeon- 
turned-author Bernie Siegel (Love, Medicine & 
Miracles). “Ive cared for individuals who left 
their problems to God,” he says, “and seen so- 
called incurable illnesses disappear.” 

Now the prognosis for Katya, who wears a 
prosthetic eye, is excellent. And Tylo has be- 
come an advocate for children’s cancer research. 
“A passion I never knew existed in my heart 
has been ignited,” she says. “Now I really have 
something I want to fight for.” 


Photograph by Dana Fineman/Sygma 
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Deborah and Sunil Eappen marked 
what would have been their son 
Matthew’s second birthday, May 24, by 
releasing balloons to heaven. A day 
later they welcomed a new baby, Kevin. 
The couple have moved with him and 
their firstborn, Brendan, 4, to a different 
Boston suburb and are “trying to focus 
on their new son,” says Sunil’s mother, 
Achamma. But the memory of 
Matthew, who died of head injuries in 
February 1997, “is very much alive,” 
she adds. “They are trying to cope with 
that.” The couple have set up a foun- 
dation to educate people about shaken- 
baby syndrome and provide support to 
families of child abuse victims. And in 
June they filed a wrongful death suit 
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against Louise Woodward—the British 
au pair who was convicted of murder- 
ing Matthew, then was sentenced to 
time served (279 days) when a judge re- 
duced the conviction to manslaughter. 
Citing a lack of funds, Woodward did 
not immediately contest the suit. She 
later decided to fight an injunction re- 
quiring her to notify the court of mon- 
etary offers for her story, but her lawyer 
insists that doesn’t mean she plans to 
market her tale. In November the court 
ruled, based on a default judgment, that 
Woodward must pay damages, to be 
determined in January, for causing 
Matthew’s death. 

The notorious au pair, who went 
home to England the day after the Eap- 


“Maybe she’s 
looking to get 
her own back,” 
suggests a 
fellow South 
Bank student of 
Woodward (vis- 
iting Liverpool), 
who is now 
studying law. 


pens filed their suit, is living in London, 
where she may feel somewhat less con- 
spicuous than in her small hometown of 
Elton. In September she enrolled as an 
undergraduate law student at South Bank 
University, but her life is far from nor- 
mal. In October police in Cheshire, aided 
by the FBI, began investigating allega- 
tions that her mother, Sue, had forged an 
invoice to collect about $15,000 from 
her daughter’s defense fund. And for 
Louise, a perverse celebrity persists. At 
last August’s Edinburgh International 
Television Festival, Woodward, looking 
slimmer and blonder, appeared with her 
criminal defense attorney, Barry Scheck, 
to speak about cameras in the court- 
room. She expressed dismay that 
strangers have stopped her on the street, 
asking her to sign baseball caps. “People 
have a problem distinguishing between 
celebrity and notoriety. I mean, I’m not 
famous for anything good,” Woodward 
pointed out. “It is ridiculous.” 
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GUILTY BYSTANDER 


David Cash still faces public outrage 
for not saving a young life . 


To most, the correct response would have been obvious. When, 
in 1997, David Cash peered over a stall in the women’s bath- 
room of a Primm, Ney., casino and found his friend 
Jeremy Strohmeyer assaulting 7-year-old Sherrice Iverson, 
Cash should have stopped Strohmeyer or, at the very least, 
alerted authorities. But Cash, now 20, did neither. He left the 
scene and listened passively when Strohmeyer later confessed 
he had killed the little girl. And while Strohmeyer, 20, was ar- 
rested, pleaded guilty and, in October, was sentenced to life in 
prison, Cash, who broke no law, went unpunished. 

But after piquing the public’s ire with his lack of remorse 
(“I didn’t want to be the one that took away my best friend’s 
last days” of freedom, he told a radio show:in July), Cash 
felt the heat. He began his sophomore year in the nuclear 
engineering program at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, only to meet with furious protests from Iverson’s mother, 
Yolanda Manuel, who wanted Cash to be prosecuted, and 
fellow students, who wanted him expelled. Both efforts 
failed. (Nevada police had no legal basis on which to charge 
him, and, under university policy, Cash had broken no rules.) 

Today, after trying unsuccessfully to placate his peers with 
a 60 Minutes interview (“I don’t feel there’s much I could 
have done differently,” he told Ed Bradley in September), 
Cash lives the tenuous existence of the campus pariah. “It’s 
very difficult for him, He has to worry about whether some- 
one will spit at him or take a punch at him,” says Cash’s at- 
torney Mark Werksman. But Werksman also thinks the worst 
is over for his client. “The public anger will subside,” he 
says. “And David will be a nuclear engineer someday, prob- 
ably far, far away from California.” 


At his sentencing, Strohmeyer (with his attorney) blamed Cash for 
not saving Iverson (above) “from the drunken, drugged-out mess 
that | was.” Protesters (below) failed to get Cash expelled. 


In September, Cash 
(on the Berkeley 
campus) talked to 
60 Minutes about 
the attack on Iver- 
son. “Technically, | 
could have stopped 
it,” he said, “but 
based on what! 
saw, | didn’t feel her 
life was in danger.” 
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>» For more than two decades, best 
friends Virginia Davis, 89, and John 
Wimbrow, 51, shared her Franklin, Va., 
home, as well as a love of fishing, rock 
music and the Washington Redskins. But 
in March the small town (pop. 8,300) 
was stunned by the charge that Davis, a 
frail, 107-pound, widowed great-grand- 
mother, had bludgeoned to death the 
sporadically employed Wimbrow, a man 
nearly twice her size. The shock was 
compounded when, four days into her 
July trial, Davis—while maintaining her 
innocence—copped a plea to voluntary 
manslaughter in return for a sentence of 
90 days house arrest. “If a vote had been 
taken this morning,” a juror said then, 
“she would have been free.” 
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< Almost a year after Sonny 
Bono died ina Jan. 5 skiing ac- 
cident, his widow still finds her- 
self replaying the events of that 
day. “I kick myself about why 
didn’t I find him, could I have 
saved him,” says Mary Bono, 
tears welling in her eyes. But 
Bono, 37, never broods for too 
long: “One thing Sonny taught 
me was not to dwell on a loss.” 

She has taken the advice to 
heart. Just 13 days after Son- 
ny’s funeral, Bono launched a 
successful campaign for his 
House seat and later was as- 
signed a place on the powerful 


Judiciary Committee. “I think 


most women don’t know what 
they are made of until they are 
truly tested,” says Bono, who 
holds an art history degree 
from the University of South- 
ern California and previously 
managed Sonny’s Palm Springs, 
Calif., restaurant. 

Other changes followed. She 


Bono “brings common sense and 


cut her hair short and returned 
it to its natural brown. “I didn’t 
have time to be blonde any- 
more,” she told USA Today. 
And in October, Bono, now a 
single mom to son Chesare, 
10, and daughter Chianna, 7, 
raised eyebrows by dating 
drummer Brian Prout, 43, of 
the country band Diamond 
Rio. “If I wait 12 months, will 
Sonny come back?” asks 
Bono. “It has nothing to do 
with less love for my hus- 
band.” Neither, she says, did 
her recent claims to TV Guide 
that their marriage had been 
“very difficult” and that 
Sonny’s use of prescription 
painkillers may have played a 
role in his accident. “Mary’s a 
very honest person,” says her 
friend Rep. Lindsey Graham 
(R-S.C.). “You don’t ask her 
something unless you want an 
honest answer.” 

Bono says she treasures Son- 
ny’s memory. “Sonny,” she 
stresses, “would have been the 
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In any case, she is now. 
On Oct. 12, after her elec- 
tronic ankle bracelet was 
removed, Davis sped off in 
her familiar red Camaro 
and the next day dined out 
with her two daughters. 
“She’s like a bird out of a 
cage,” notes restaurant 
owner Fred Rabil, who 
says a “big roar” went up 
at Davis’s arrival. “I think 
some fellow even picked up 
her tab.” Wimbrow’s family is “glad she 
pleaded guilty,” says his sister Sandra 
Finney, and no one seems to be asking 
who, if not Davis, killed John Wimbrow. 
Under Virginia law the case is closed. 


Photograph by John H. Sheally Il/The Virginian-Pilot 


real-world perspective” to Con- 
gress, praises Rep. Lindsey Graham. Pick yourself up and go on. 


first to say, ‘Don’t miss a beat. 


2” 


The morning Virginia Davis (above) had her 
electronic monitor removed, “the whole fam- 
ily was there giggly and happy,” says her 
probation officer, Dale Pinchbeck. “If | had 
been late, they’d have been looking for me.” 
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MARKETING SUPPLEMENT 


READER OPINION POLL: Tell us what you think 


Your opinions are of great importance to us. Please take a minute to share your opinion and experiences about important healthcare issues. 


Who in your household makes most 
of the decisions when it comes to 


When getting a prescription drug 
from your doctor, how likely are you 


Which of the following medical topics 
would you be interested in learning 


health-related issues? Check only one. 


Oi Myself 

(4 My spouse/partner 

O Myself/spouse or partner together 
4 Other adult 


How influential are you in advising or 
assisting in the medical treatment of a: 


Child oO oO 4 o 
Spouse/Partner a Oo Q 
Parent QO O a] Oo 


r Parent(s) 
Discussed a 
medical problem oO QO 
Recommended a 
prescription drug QO O 
Recommended a 
doctor/specialist oO O 
Clipped a magazine 
article or ad related 
to a medical problem a | 


Which of the following sources do you 


use to get information on prescription 
drugs? Check all that apply. 


Physician/Nurse Cc 
Healthcare professional a 
Pharmacist a) 
Website Q 
Articles/stories from: 

Magazines a 

Newspapers a 

Television a] 
Advertising from: 

Magazines Qo 

Newspapers a 

Television O 
Medical journals a 
Friends/relatives | 
Don't seek information 
on prescription drugs a 
Other a 


RETURN THIS POLL BY FAX (212) 208-0999 


OR ACCESS ON-LINE: hitp://www.karli.com/people 


| treatments 


to request a specific brand? 


C1 Very likely 

1 Somewhat likely 
4 Not very likely 
QJ Not at all likely 


Which of the following media (magazines, 
newspapers or television) is the best 


source for the following statements: 


Magazines Newspapers TV 
Educates public about 
medications and 


oO 


| Provides new information 


about treatment of a 
condition you or someone 
you know has 


Prompts you to visit a 
doctor to discuss 

a medication/treatment 
seen in an ad 


Provides an adequate 
amount of information 
about risks of a drug 


As a result of seeing an ad fora 
prescription medicine in a magazine, 


have you done any of the following... 


Discussed the information 


with your doctor oO Q 

Called the 1-800 number in 

the ad O a 

Visited the website QO a 

Told a friend/relative about 

the ad o Q 

Brought the ad to your doctor o go 

Saved the ad for future reference 2 Q 
| Cut out an ad from amagazine Qo 


more about? Check all that apply. 


| O Allergies 


4) Diabetes (4 Menopause 
OAlzheimer’s Estrogen Migraines 
| QArthritis Replacement Osteoporosis 
4 Asthma Chae 4 Smoking 
9 Birth a ee Cessation 
Control O Sexual 
5 Blood QO ee 9 Dysfunction 
Pressure Prevention (1 Weight Loss 
(4 Cancer High 4 Other 
(4 Depression Cholesterol 


Health-related charity associations are 
on the rise. Some companies make 
donations with a product purchase. Does 


knowing that a charity will benefit affect 
your likelihood of purchasing a product? 


4 Much more likely to purchase 

4 Somewhat more likely to purchase 
Less likely to purchase 

(1 Much less likely to purchase 

(No effect on purchasing a product 


Just a few questions about you... 


Are you... O Male 4 Female 

Age Under 18 (418-24 (1) 25-34 
(4 35-44 4945-54 (155-64 
4) 65+ 

Are you... 4 Single 


4 Married/With Partner 
Oj Children under 18 
living in household 


What was the highest education level 
you completed? 


(4 Attended high school 4 College degree 


O Post-graduate 
study/degree 


4 High school degree 
(4 Attended college 


What do you estimate your total house- 
hold income will be, from all household 
| members, before taxes, for 1998? 


4 Under $20,000 41 $75,000-$99,999 

0 $20,000-$34,999 4 $100,000-$124,999 
(4 $35,000-$49,999 4 $125,000-$149,999 
[1 $50,000-$74,999 21 $150,000+ 


| THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP! 


OR MAIL TO: PEOPLE READER HEALTHCARE POLL 
C/O KARLI II 
837 MIDLAND AVE, SUITE 1000 


YONKERS, NY 10704-1010 


Photograph by Kim Komenich; mark ricHaros (2) 


“T love my parents 
very much, and I 
am not angry at 
them or upset with 
them for sending me 
here,” wrote David 
Van Blarigan to 
PEOPLE in August. 
The 17-year-old was 
responding to our story about the No- 
vember 1997 night when he was awak- 
ened by his father and two strangers in his 
Oakland bedroom and shipped off, 
against his will, to an American-owned 
behavior-modification school in Jamaica. 
Had David adjusted to the prisonlike en- 
vironment of Teen Help’s Tranquility Bay 
camp? Or had he been brainwashed into 
thinking this was acceptable retribution 
for talking back to his parents, Jim, an 
architect, and Sue, a homemaker? 
David’s grandfather, Hiram Van Blar- 


David’s parents, Jim and Sue (at home with younger son Timmy), said they 
sent David to Tranquility Bay because he was disrespectful and rebellious. 


igan, fears the latter. When he last spoke 
to David (now in a Teen Help school in 
Ensenada, Mexico) by phone, “he said 
everything was going great, that it was 
fun. I suspect [his parents] were with 
him.” (Jim and Sue, who recently sent 
their other son Timmy, 14, to a Teen Help 
seminar in Seattle to dissuade him from 
following David’s path, refused to be in- 
terviewed, although Sue said David is 
“happy” and “doing extremely well.”) 
Hiram isn’t alone in his concerns. 
Teen Help has recently come under 
scrutiny by both the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and federal courts for its unortho- 
dox methods. In Columbus, Ohio, 
Franklin County Children Services filed 
a civil action against the parents of a 
17-year-old boy, charging that they put 
him at risk of abuse and neglect by send- 
ing him to Tranquility Bay. 
(A trial is set for January.) 
And another Teen Help pro- 
gram, the Morava Academy 
in the Czech Republic, was 
closed in November after al- 
legations of abuse. Karr 
Farnsworth, president of 
Teen Help’s parent organi- 
zation, won’t elaborate on 
the suit and dismisses the 


To know what really — 
went on at Tran- 
quility Bay, “I'd like © 
to gethim by 
himself to talk to. 
him,” says Hiram 


Morava complaints as the “result of dis- 
gruntled ex-employees and media hype.” 

But additional accounts of mistreat- 
ment come from Donna Burke, a Hous- 
ton mother whose sons, ages 15 and 17, 
were sent to Tranquility Bay by their fa- 
ther, her ex-husband. On an August visit 
to Jamaica (where she says she saw one 
boy lying on his stomach, hands duct- 
taped behind him as a staff member rep- 
rimanded him), she recognized David 
Van Blarigan. “Did you write that let- 
ter [to PEOPLE|?” she asked him. David, 
she says, replied, “What do you think?” 
Her report offers some comfort to 
Hiram Van Blarigan. “I have faith David 
is just playing the game,” he says. And 
while estranged from his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, he clings to Jim’s promise that 
David will be home next year. 


Photograph by Julia Malakie/Reuters/Archive Photos; wwser- victoria anocHorar 


FAMILY STALEMATE 
Two daughters shun 
their mother to stand b 
the dad who kidnap; salt 
them 19 years ago 


> It was supposed to be a weekend trip 
to Cape Cod, but when Stephen Fagan 
picked up daughters Lisa and Rachael 
at the North Adams, Mass., home of his 
ex-wife Barbara Kurth on Oct. 25, 
1979, he had other plans. The sometime 
attorney drove to Palm Beach, Fla., told 
the girls, then 2 and 5, that their mother 
was dead and began raising them under 
a new name, Martin. He remarried 
twice and presented himself variously 
as a chemist or an ex-CIA agent. 

Then in April the past caught up with 
him. Authorities arrested Fagan, 57, on 
kidnapping charges and informed the 
girls, Lisa, now 21, and Rachael, 24, that 
their mother was alive. While Fagan 
pleaded not guilty (a trial is set for 1999) 
and defended his actions by claiming 
Kurth was an alcoholic, both Lisa, a law 
student at Boston University, and 


Kurth (inset) wants Fagan 
(in court with, from 

left, Lisa, Rachael and 
fourth wife Harriet) pros- 
ecuted, even if it further 
alienates her daughters. 


Rachael, who works for a Great Neck, 
N.Y., real estate trust, voiced support for 
him and refused any reunion with 
Kurth. “These kids are great, decent, 
bright, perceptive and have shown 
enormous discipline and character in 
their life,” Fagan said in an August in- 
terview with the Palm Beach Daily 
News. “If I was this horrible being, how 
would the girls turn out like they did?” 


Although letters she has written to 
her daughters have gone unanswered, 
Kurth, 49, a cell biologist at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, hopes the girls will 
yet come around. “We are amazed,” 
says her brother Peter Kurth. “Curios- 
ity, not to mention decency, would re- 
quire at least meeting her.” Adds 
Kurth’s mother, Constance: “We are all 
in a state of waiting.” 
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Lyons (with husband Jeff) dreams of con- 
fronting bombing suspect Eric Rudolph (left), 
now also charged with the 1996 Atlanta Olym- 
pics attack, who remains on the lam. “I want 
to see him right in front of me,” she says. 


< Emily Lyons had just ar- 
rived at her Birmingham abor- 
tion-clinic job early Jan. 29, 
when she became in desperate 
need of medical care herself. 
A pipe bomb exploded at the 
New Woman All Women clin- 
ic, killing a security guard. 
Lyons, 42, escaped death— 
but not unharmed: Her left 
eye was destroyed, and her 
right eye and both legs were 
badly damaged. “Life is hard 
enough,” says her husband, 
Jeff, a computer executive, 
“without getting blown up.” 

And for Lyons, a registered 
nurse, life became much 
harder indeed. Over the course 
of 12 operations, “there have 
been setbacks,” she admits. 
Although she is no longer con- 
fined to a wheelchair, limited 
sight forces her to rely on a 
talking Minnie Mouse watch 
to tell time. The once accom- 
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plished pianist also lacks full 
use of her right hand and has 
endured an excruciating rup- 
tured eardrum. “I don’t take 
anything for pain anymore,” 
says the mother of two teenage 
daughters from a previous 
marriage. “It’s not going to 
help.” Nor, she learned, will 
self-pity. After throwing what 
she calls a tantrum ina restau- 
rant this fall, Lyons sought 
therapy to deal with her anger. 
And she plans to continue the 
public speaking she began in 
July when she testified before 
Congress against a bill that 
would make it harder to pun- 
ish violent protesters. “If you 
become enraged, you don’t 
have a life anymore,” she says. 
“[’m not going to be anyone’s 
poor victim. I’ve got too much 
going for me. And whoever 
did this has already taken a 
fair chunk of my life away.” 


< In no way is Julia Hill up in the air 
about it: She won’t come down to earth 
near Stafford, Calif., until her home—a 
200-foot redwood tree—is allowed to 
stand another 1,000 years. Hill, 24, a 
member of the environmental group 
Earth First!, moved into the tree in De- 
cember 1997, shortly before Luna, as 
the tree is called, was to be felled by Pa- 
cific Lumber, owner of a 7,500-acre 
forest tract that is one of the world’s last 
unprotected redwood growth areas. 
“My word was that I was going to stay 
until I had done everything I could,” 
says Hill, who lives on a 6-by-8 wooden 
platform 180 feet up. “I still feel like 
I’m meant to be here.” 

But living the high life hasn’t been easy 
for this preacher’s daughter from Jones- 
boro, Ark. “The wind is the intense 
part,” says Hill, partly because the flap- 
ping of the tarps that keep her dry dur- 
ing frequent rains can be thunderous. 
Still, existing on rainwater and veggies, 
and wrapped in many layers of clothing 
to beat the cold, “I survived before,” she 
says of last winter. “I'll survive again.” 
Eco-actor Woody Harrelson wasn’t sure 
he would during an overnight visit in 
April. “I was absolutely terrified of the 
winds,” he says. “Julia’s evolved into an 
incredibly powerful figure.” 

Which is why Pacific Lumber wants 
Humboldt County Sheriff Dennis Lewis 
to bring its public relations nightmare 
down. “She’s trespassing,” Lewis ad- 
mits. “But I’m not going to have any of 
my employees going up there. What 
she’s doing is very dangerous. Redwood 
trees fall down.” 

For now, at least, the chances of Luna’s 
being cut down have lessened. On 
Nov. 10, Pacific had its logging license re- 
voked by state authorities, who cited nu- 
merous violations of the Forest Practices 
Act. Nevertheless, Hill, who fills her time 
conducting media interviews by cell 
phone and writing letters to supporters, is 
hunkering down for at least one more 
winter before she hits land again. When 
she does, “I’m going to appreciate sim- 
ple things like walking,” she says. “When 
I feel one foot going in front of the other, 


in nice weather, “I climb to the 
very top of Luna because it’s 
magical up there,” says Hill, in 
her aerie home. “It’s such an 
amazing perspective. You feel 
the real connection of things.” 
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touching the ground, I’m going to feel it.” 
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Photograph by Chip Simons 


After paying a 
commission, each 
of the Meteorite 
Seven (from left: 
Flavio Armendariz, 
Javier Juarez, 
Patrick Lyles, Eron 
Hernandez, Alvaro 
Lyles, Jose Felan 
__ and, not pictured, 
leri Armendariz) 


FINDERS, KEEPERS 
—AND REAPERS 


The Meteorite Seven 
sell their hot rock for 
some cool cash 


It wasn’t just pennies from heaven, but a 
rock-solid start on college educations. 
On March 22, seven Monahans, Texas, 
boys—Alvaro Lyles, 12, his brother 


Patrick, 9, Jose Felan, 12, Eron Her- 
nandez, 10, Javier Juarez, 9, Flavio Ar- 
mendariz, 10, and Flavio’s brother Neri, 
13—had their driveway basketball game 
interrupted by a loud thud in the sandlot 
next door. When they went to investi- 
gate, they found a nearly three-pound 
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meteorite, still warm from passage 
through Earth’s atmosphere. “It was 
pretty exciting,” says Patrick. 

And their adventure was only begin- 
ning. While the boys quickly agreed to 
joint ownership of the rock, some city 
leaders were less accommodating, claim- 
ing the meteorite belonged to the town. 
Then in June, after mounting public 
pressure, the city council voted 4-0 to 
return it to the Meteorite Seven, as the 
boys now called themselves. “They 
learned a worthwhile lesson,” says Or- 
lando Lyles, Alvaro and Patrick’s ma- 
chinist dad. “That if you’re right, you 
can fight city hall and win.” 

News of the controversy also sparked 
interest in the rock, which the group put 
up for auction in July. Big Spring, Texas, 
businessman Mike Craddock, 62, a 


longtime geological collector, came up 
with the winning bid, $23,000, and on 


July 27 met the boys in the lobby of the 


First State Bank in Monahans. “I handed 
one of the boys a cashier’s check for the 
money, and there was a bit of a disap- 
pointed look on his face,” recalls Crad- 
dock. “Then I explained they could take 
it to the cashier’s window and exchange 
it for $23,000 worth of $100 bills and 
their faces all lit up. One of them told 
me the most he’d ever held in his hand 
before that moment was $4.” 
Although much of the money went 
into college funds, some of the boys did 
splurge on bikes and video games, and 
all seemed thrilled with the outcome. “If 
they’d wound up with $10 apiece, they 
would have been happy,” says Orlando 
Lyles. “That’s the beauty of being a kid.” 


Photograph by Steve Liss 


> The crusade began with a roll of duct 
tape. Refusing to promote the name of a 
local bar, the Carousel, on her Little 
League softball uniform, Krystle New- 
quist, 14, taped over the letters in May 
and was kicked off the team—and into 
a media firestorm. “I’m the only kid in 
my school who ever had to miss class 
because she had a press conference,” 
wryly notes Krystle, who appeared on 
CNN, Nickelodeon and in hundreds of 
newspapers, as well as in PEOPLE. 

The storm hasn’t lessened. In Sep- 
tember the Lemont (IIl.) High School 
freshman, whose grandfather died of 
alcohol-related liver disease, helped 
launch a call for state legislation pro- 
hibiting taverns and liquor stores from 
sponsoring Little League teams. “We’re 
not trying to limit businesses from ad- 
vertising,” says her lawyer, Kathleen 
Zellner. “We just don’t want them using 
a minor to do it.” 

The Carousel, meanwhile, has al- 
ready taken itself out of the game, with- 
drawing sponsorship of its two teams 
and donating the $500 it paid for them 
each year to a local food pantry. “It’s a 
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shame,” says manager Tim O’Brien. 
“We've been sponsoring Little League 
for 25 years.” Local auto-body shop 
owner Lloyd Hoster Jr. agrees. In Sep- 
tember he started a campaign of his 
own, handing out green ribbons for cit- 
izens to tie on their car antennas in sup- 
port of the Carousel. “She spoiled it for 
all the other kids,” he says. 

Krystle’s family has received hate mail, 
negative letters about her have appeared 
in the local paper, and classmates some- 
times taunt her with calls of “Let’s go 


> By April, cancer had ravaged the lives 
of Peter Partaker and his family. Four 
months earlier, Peter, 11, was diagnosed 
with stage IV alveolar rhabdomyo- 
sarcoma, an aggressive form of cancer, 
and medical bills had grown so moun- 
tainous that the family had to put their 
Chicago-area home up for sale. Then, in 
stepped Jim Place. After reading a news- 
paper story about the family, the com- 
modities broker donated $5,500 of his 
own money and $16,500 rounded up 
from colleagues to cover the Partakers’ 
mortgage payments. “I’m proud to help,” 
says Place, 41. “Peter can teach a lot of 
people the meaning of courage.” 

Place lately has had to summon plenty 
of his own. In May his son Jimmy, 3, the 


youngest of five children, drowned in a 
swimming accident. “We are a tight, 
bonded family,” he says, “but we miss 
our boy.” Still, Place takes comfort in 
Peter, who, after months of radiation and 
chemotherapy and two stem cell trans- 
plants, is back at school, riding his bike 
and taking piano lessons. Although the 
Partakers, in spite of Place’s efforts, must 
sell their home to pay for Peter’s ongoing 
treatments, the sacrifice is worth it. “Pe- 
ter’s alive and I’m thankful for that,” 
says his father, Dave, a building inspec- 
tor. “If he can get through the next five 
years, we can adjust to everything else.” 


“It feels really good just to be home, to be 
finished with treatments,” says Peter. 


“| don’t want to be an attorney,” 
Krystle says of her future 
/2eareer plans: “But it would defi- 
nitely be cool to be President.” 


have a beer.” But she takes comfort and 
encouragement in the support she has re- 
ceived from substance abuse groups and, 
in particular, a letter from former First 
Lady Nancy Reagan, who wrote, “On 
behalf of my husband and I, we would 
like to commend you for your commit- 
ment and courage in the fight against 
drugs and alcohol.” Concludes Krystle: 
“ve gotten a lot of nice letters, and I’ve 
learned some people are mean. I’ve found 
out people twist your words. But you 
have to stick by what you believe in.” 
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Shopping for her first bike last 
April, 6-year-old Meagan Leamer 
was adamant that she find one 
with streamers on the handlebars. 
“She gets what she wants, doesn’t 
she?” the amused salesman asked 
Meagan’s dad, Randy. Meagan 
answered for him. “Yes,” she said. 
“And I have his kidney, too.” 

Diagnosed in 1994 with a de- 
generative kidney disease, the 
North East, Pa., kindergartner re- 
ceived the organ in a three-hour 
transplant operation last Decem- 
ber. But for Randy, 33, the real 
ordeal came earlier. Before it 
would be safe for him to donate, 
the 5'7" millworker—tipping the 
scales at 300—had to lose 100 
pounds. “Cutting into that fat 
would have been much too dan- 
gerous,” says Dr. Andrew Novick, 
director of the transplant program 
at the Cleveland Clinic. (Mom 
Genie, a homemaker, couldn’t do- 
nate because of a family history 
of kidney disease.) 

Motivated by Meagan’s weak- 
ening health, Randy worked out, 
skipped soft drinks and fried foods 
and lost the weight within one year. 

The sacrifice paid off. Since the 
surgery, Meagan once again chases 
sisters Courtney, 12, and Randi, 
9, and even joined a community 
cheerleading squad. Randy is 
healthier, too, keeping his weight 
between 196 and 204 pounds, 
thanks to a low-fat diet. “I got to 
like skim milk and diet root beer,” 
he says with a shrug. “And I got 
used to eating salads and fruit. 
They taste good to me. And it was 
worth it. Look at Meagan.” 


Now that Meagan (with her dad) has 
recovered, her parents plan to make 
public-service announcements to 
promote organ donation. “We were 


lucky Meagan had Randy,” says Genie. 


“Other children aren’t that lucky.” 
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IT COULD BE 


ANYWHERE. 


READY FOR A LITTLE ADVENTURE? 
YOU'VE COME TO THE RIGHT SPORT UTILITY. THE ALL~ NEW CHEVY” TRACKER: 


It's agile and durable enough to give you a real geography lesson. Its 5-link rear suspension, 
brawny ladder frame and shift-on-the-fly 4-wheel drive will handle the rough stuff. And Tracker 
is the right size to get you through the tightest squeezes. Heck, if it can handle this exotic 
locale, driving back home will be a piece of cake. 


Keep your eye out for the Tracker. It could be just about anywhere there's a place to explore. 


Any road. Any country. Any continent. Because it gets around. 
FOR MORE TRACKER INFORMATION... VISIT WHW.CHEVYTRACKER.COM OR CALL TOLL FREE 1-877-444-TRACKER. 
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This holiday, give a teen 
you know a subscription 
to TEEN PEOPLE! 


* From shining stars to 
honest advice, we’ve got 
just the right attitude. 


* Call today and you'll 
SAVE OVER 50%.* 


* Plus it’s RISK-FREE! 


If your teen likes it, pay just 
$14.77 for 9 more sizzling 
issues (10 in all). Or return 
the bill marked “cancel” 
and owe absolutely nothing. 
The free issue is your teen’s 
to keep, no matter what! 
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V Movie deals in Hollywood sometimes 
take years to percolate, but personal lives 
can change abruptly. Last February, just 
days after Pamela Anderson Lee, 31, had 
her husband of three years, rocker 
Tommy Lee, arrested for spousal abuse, 
the ex-Baywatch babe filed for divorce 
and never looked back. She moved to 
a new L.A. home and focused her en- 
ergies on her two sons with Lee, Bran- 
don, 2, and 1-year-old Dylan Jagger. 
“Her kids are the most important thing 
in her life,” says friend and business 
partner Jennifer Tutor. “They just light 
up when they’re together.” 

About the time Lee, 36, was released 


from jail in September, after serving four ° 


months of a six-month sentence, An- 
derson plunged back into TV, executive 
producing and starring (as a celebrity 
bodyguard) in the hot new syndicated 
series V.I.P. She has also gone into the 
fashion biz, designing a patented thong 
bikini bottom. (“It makes your bum 
look really rounded,” says Tutor.) Rec- 
onciling with Lee doesn’t seem to fit the 
new picture. Though spotted through 
the fall with surfer Kelly Slater, the ac- 
tress told The Calgary Sun, “I’m dating, 
but not one particular person. In my 
mind, I’m dating thousands of people.” 


Lee (in September) called her marriage 
“a love story gone bad.” 


Photograph by Mario Ruiz 


A Bryan Drapp and Jamal Nickens never 
planned on careers in the deep-fried arts. 
They were working at a Macedonia, 
Ohio, McDonald’s only to put them- 
selves through business school at the 
University of Akron. But in April, after 
Drapp says he saw a manager yell at a 
66-year-old coworker for not storing a 
box of trash bags, the pair found a new 
calling: labor organizers. 

Carrying signs with slogans like “Did 
Somebody Say Unqualified Manage- 
ment?” Drapp, 19, and Nickens, 20, 
launched the first U.S. strike in McDon- 
ald’s 43-year history. And thanks to the 
support of 15 coworkers, as well as team- 
sters who refused to cross the picket line, 
they seemed to have won. Five days into 
the strike, franchise owner Jed Greene 
agreed to raise their pay, grant a one- 
week paid vacation after a year and send 
managers to “people skills” training. 

But life wasn’t golden under the arches 
for long. “They were good to us while 
it was in the news,” says Drapp. Then 


“At first, we 

ht they would 
change,” says 
Nickens (right). But 
now, “I’m banned 
for life from Jed’s 
three stores,” says 
Drapp (near one of 
Greene’s locations). 


the managers “started ridiculing us.” On 


June 11, he and Nickens responded by 


showing up for work with “Go Union” 
painted on their faces. A supervisor tried 
to photograph the display and Drapp, 
says Greene, “threatened to hit [him] 
over the head.” Two days later, Drapp 
and Nickens were fired. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
is reviewing the firing, and if the men 
prove they were axed because of union 
activities, McDonald’s will have to pay 
back wages and reinstate their jobs. But 
Teamsters Local 416 president Dominic 
Tocco admits the face-painting episode 
weakened their position. “There was a 
right way to go about fixing it,” he says. 
“That made things harder.” And a 
spokesperson for McDonald’s, while 
conceding the men initially “raised 
some issues that were valid,” dismisses 
their account of the firing as “fabri- 
cated.” Still, Nickens and Drapp have 
both left school to pursue the battle. 
Says Nickens: “We’re not giving up.” 
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“COLICH POTATO~ 
BY COOKING LIGHT 


YOU WORK HARD. YOU PLAY HARD. SO IF YOU WANT A LITTLE HORIZONTAL EXCITEMENT WITH THE 
SPUD OF YOUR CHOICE—GO AHEAD. BUT IF YOU WANT TO MAKE SURE YOUR EXPERIENCE IS GUILT- 


FREE, MAKE SURE THE RECIPE IS FROM COOKING LIGHT 


Food you can really live with. Havor you really shouldn't have to live without. Only from Cooking Light magazine. 


Subscribe today. One year (ten issues) only $16. Just call toll-free 1 . 8 @) @) Sy rs | 8 = 8 9 8 9 ( 


Photograph by Todd France/Outline 


There were no smoke detectors in the 
1840 farmhouse in Malvern, Pa., which 
horse breeder Lynn Norley was renting. 
Luckily, when it went up in flames during 
the early-morning hours of Feb. 16, there 
was her parrot Rupert. Caged two rooms 
away from Norley’s bedroom, the 12- 
year-old African gray put up such a 
squawk at the blaze (caused by a faulty 
electrical box) that Norley awakened in 
time to get herself and her two dogs out 
a second-story window to safety. When 
she went for Rupert, however, she found 
him unconscious. Thinking him dead, 
she bundled him in her bathrobe and 
laid him in a shower stall. 

Her beloved bird rose from the ashes. 
Found the next day under fallen debris, 
Rupert was alive but suffering from smoke 


inhalation and aspergillosis, an often-fatal 
fungal infection. Thanks to antibiotics 
and a restful summer at the Bryn Mawr 
home Norley now shares with her 
mother, Rupert has made a remarkable 
recovery. “He is doing absolutely in- 
credibly,” says Norley, 53, the divorced 
mother of a grown son. “His vocabulary 
is amazing, and he’s very, very healthy.” 

He is also a she. Veterinarian Michael 
Weiss, who donated his services at the 
All Creatures animal hospital in Wash- 
ington Township, N.J., determined the 
truth during exploratory surgery to di- 
agnose the infection (parrots have no 
external sex organs), and the local news- 
paper staged a contest to rename the 
bird (winning entry: Saint La Rupe). But, 
says Norley, “Rupert still doesn’t seem 


“Ll was quite 
worried about 
him for a while,” 
says Norley of 


like a girl to me.” 
He does, though, 

seem every bit the 

star. In May, Phil- 


adelphia’s Please Rupert, spreading 
Touch Museum for __ the fire-safety 
children named him __ word at Philadel- 
a 20th Century _ phia’s House at 
Hero, and in No- Pooh Corner pre- 
vember he made his _ school. “He was 
debut on the fire- _ thin and scrawny 
safety lecture circuit after coming 

(his best trick: im- home from 
itating a smoke- _ the vet. Buthe 


detector siren). With has blossomed.” 
funding from Omni- 

point, a wireless communications com- 
pany with a parrot spokesbird, Norley 
plans to visit more schools. And she 
and her sister Dale have even cowritten 
a children’s book (Super Rupert Saves 
the Day) to share with audiences. The 
only problem, she says, is “the kids 
want to touch Rupert. I feel badly, but 
I have to tell them that he bites.” 
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THE PICTURE OF HEALTH : * ofa 


Sweden’s Crown Princess beats (inset), Victoria 


anorexia and finds romance feoken waitiike. 
By July (left) the 


Palace reported 

>» When Princess Victoria appeared she was “com- 
at a Stockholm gala late last year, % pletely as before.” 
the gasps were audible. The 5'6" 
heir to the Swedish throne looked 
downright skeletal in her sleeveless, 
deep-blue gown. A week later the 
Palace announced that the princess 
was suffering from an eating disor- 
der. Then in January the oldest 
daughter of King Carl XVI Gustaf 
and Queen Silvia abandoned plans 
to study political science at Sweden’s 
Uppsala University and enrolled at 
Yale, presumably, in part, because 
of the university’s world-renowned eating-disorders center. Daniel Collert, 24, an aspiring actor. “She is besotted with 

Although the clinic won’t confirm that Victoria has been him,” says a source close to the royal family. Some back 
a patient, by July, when she went home to celebrate her home are less enamored of the relationship. The two fre- 
21st birthday, she once again looked fit and apple-cheeked. quent the city’s nightclubs, and in October, Victoria was 
“T feel good,” she told a Swedish newspaper. “I have some _ photographed kis Collert on the cheek at a party while 
problems and I am overcoming them.” She’s also enjoying he held a cocktail and cigarette lighter—behavior the 
her newfound freedom. Other Yalies say Victoria, who is Swedish press deems unseemly for a future queen. But Vic- 
registered as a “special student,” is rarely seen on campus. _ toria herself seems unbothered by the fuss. In a Swedish 
Where she has been spotted is New York City, where she magazine interview in October she said simply, “I am happy 
rekindled a romance with wealthy former schoolmate and feel very good here in New York.” 
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4A BIGGER THRILL, SEE LETHAL WEAPON 4 ON DVO! .! 


Bigger explosions. Bigger laughs. Only DVD 
gives you twice the picture quality of VHS, 
multi-channel theater-quality sound, and a 


behind-the-scenes look at the most a 7e . 
action-packed Lethal Weapon ever. 
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5 .. Even‘as houses are rebuilt, residents like © 
S< Mary.and Dave Twedt (below) know life won't. 

~ She the same. “When you lose everything,” 
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< After a tornado with winds of up to 260 mph tore through 
Spencer, $.Dak. (pop. 320), on May 30, killing six people 
and toppling nearly every structure in town, some residents 
looked out on the empty lots that used to hold homes, the 
rows of stumps that used to be towering oaks and maples 
and saw a future, there for the rebuilding. “In a few years, 
with growing trees, more houses, the bank and the gas sta- 
tion, Spencer will be a good little place to live,” says plant su- 
pervisor Chris Vinz, 26. Others saw only a past that will 
never be recaptured. “It was a wonderful town,” says 
Amanda Stevens, 85. “But I’m too old to start over.” 
Many who have tried have found recovery more difficult 
than they imagined. Despite $1.3 million in private dona- 
tions and federal pledges of low-interest loans, some Spencer 
residents say their fates are tied up in red tape. Antique-bath- 
tub restorer Dave Twedt, 43, and his wife, Mary, 44, a cloth- 
ing-factory supervisor, lost their prized Victorian to the storm 
but were turned down for a loan to buy a new home because 
they had taken leaves from their jobs to put their lives in or- 
der. (The couple is instead converting a commercial build- 
ing they had previously purchased.) “It’s not fair,”says Dave. 
“Vice President Gore said everyone would be treated right. 
The governor said no one would be worse off than before.” 
Adds Mary: “I’ve always been independent. I won’t beg.” 
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this is the man “& 
that was beaten 
and dragged,” 
Says Byrd's sis- 
ter Betty Boatner 
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make people think 
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The community came together at 

an October prayer vigil (top) and again 
two days later when a Klan rally 
(center) drew local protesters (above). 


For a society that couldn’t afford to avert 
its eyes, the June 7 killing in Jasper, 
Texas, of James Byrd Jr., a 49-year-old 
black man allegedly beaten and dragged 
to death by three white men in a pickup 
truck, was an odious reminder of how 
far America has to go in the fight for 
racial tolerance. Since then, Jasper, a 
town of 8,000, has had to wrestle with 
its conscience in the glare of a national 
spotlight. The scrutiny won’t soon fade: 
In November prosecutors announced 
that the men accused of the murder, 
Lawrence Russell Brewer, 31, John 
William King, 24, and Shawn Allen 
Berry, 23, will face the death penalty in 
separate trials starting next year. Berry 
and King have traded accusations, and 
King even released a statement claiming 
Berry had drug ties to Byrd and that “it’s 
been prematurely concluded that this 
was some sort of hate crime. . . .” 

The victim’s family dismisses King’s 


story and takes solace from the work the 
tragedy thrust upon them. Four of his 
six sisters regularly speak on behalf of 
the James Byrd Jr. Family Foundation 
for Racial Healing. Like Byrd’s parents, 
sister Betty Boatner, 44, remains in 
Jasper, and brother Thurman, 43, has 
moved back to be near his folks. “This 
town is coming together,” says Boatner. 
“I know we will heal.” The killing made 
residents “think about themselves,” says 
sister Mary Verette, 48, who often vis- 
its from Houston. “A lot of blacks and 
whites are treating each other with a lit- 
tle more respect and dignity.” 

The community seems resolved to 
eradicate the mistrust that has simmered 
behind a facade of harmony. The mayor 
named a task force to explore ways to 
improve race relations; officials are plan- 
ning a park in Byrd’s memory; and the 
NAACP is making a contribution for a 
community center bearing his name. 
When the Ku Klux Klan rallied in the 
town square in October, only a handful 
of residents looked on. And though ten- 
sions still persist, “people are a little 
more conscious of diversity, a little more 
tolerant,” says school superintendent 
Doug Koebernick. “Someone who 
would have said something hurtful a 
year ago now thinks before he speaks.” 
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Resplendent in a frilly shirt and buckled shoes, char- 
acter actor Bill Barker, 45, has had a grand old time 
portraying Thomas Jefferson at Colonial Williams- 
burg since 1993. Mostly, visitors to the restored 
18th-century Virginia town want to pose for pic- 
tures with the 6'3" red-haired lookalike and ask him 
powdered-wig questions: Does he consider himself 
English or American? “An American-born English- 
man,” Barker-Jefferson would answer. After the 
Lewinsky affair came to light, he was also grilled 
about the morals of public figures: Barker-Jefferson 
told visitors that immorality or dishonesty in elected 
officials should not be tolerated. 

Not so fast, Mr. Barker, er, Jefferson. This year a 
team of scientists compared DNA samples taken 
from Jefferson’s descendants and found evidence 
strongly suggesting that Jefferson fathered at least 
one child with his slave Sally Hemings, with whom 
he was long rumored to have had an affair. While 
historians scrambled to reassess their views, Barker 
had a show to put on. Luckily, says Barker’s boss, 
vice president-chief education officer of Williams- 
burg, Steve Elliott, “We’re used to seeing history as 
a developing story.” Barker, who had been skepti- 
cal of the Hemings story, gets frequent inquiries 
about the relationship. “They aren’t straightforward 
questions,” he says. “They’re wink-wink, nudge- 
nudge.” His new answer is positively post-Lewin- 
sky. “That is not a conversation to be brought up 
in polite society,” Barker-Jefferson tells Williams- 
burg visitors, noting that Jefferson never spoke of 
the liaison in public. “Are there not more pressing is- 
sues that must be addressed?” Musing on his alter 
ego, Barker says, “Mr. Jefferson was a passionate 
man. That’s one of the things that attracts us to him. 
If this was going on with Sally Hemings, there must 
have been a tenderness there.” And it’s no sore spot 
for Barker, who has portrayed Jefferson in every- 
thing from local productions of 1776 to supermar- 
ket openings for some 15 years. He relishes his role 
more than ever, he says, but doesn’t forget it’s only 
showbiz. “I look up all the time,” he says, rolling 
his eyes heavenward, “and say, ‘I beg your pardon.’” 


“In the scope of things, | don’t think it shatters at all 
what Jefferson stood for and accomplished,” says Barker 
(in Colonial Williamsburg) of revelations about the 

third President’s love life. “It doesn’t tarnish him one bit.” 


Photograph by Mario Ruiz 159 


AO THE WHITE HOUSE 
AO TE Wi wU"G 
ee ” _Tune in to what tomorrow holds 
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Talk about another world. For most of the past 12 
months, the country has seemed caught in the throes 
of not a political crisis but a tawdry melodrama. 
At times, the plotline of our national soap opera 
became so sizzling and sex-obsessed that commenta- 
tors ended up debating what even Thomas Jefferson 
and Alexander Hamilton did (not together) behind 
closed doors. So while Congress tackles the consti- 
tutional questions, here’s a look at what the future 
holds for these supporting players in what surely 


must be the daze of our lives. 


Will Monica Lewinsky ever get over the Big 
Creep? “I worry about her,” says a Washington 
friend of the 25-year-old former intern fatale, who 
began the dalliance on Nov. 15, 1995, by flashing 
her thong underwear at Clinton and wound up tes- 
tifying in August under an immunity deal. “She has 
to sit down and figure out why she’s so lonely and 
insecure. Even the grand jurors told her that she needs 
to figure out why she’s sleeping with married men.” 
Presumably she will confront some of the psycho- 
nitty-gritty—and, with a $600,000 deal, knock off a 
chunk of her $2 million in legal bills—in her forth- 
coming tell-all. Due out in February (barring legal 
snags), the book is being written with Andrew Mor- 
ton, biographer and friend of Princess Di. Lewinsky 
and Morton, who meet for a few hours each day at 
her new L.A. condo, “are getting along very well,” 
says a family friend. In October, Monica moved out of 
the Watergate apartment where the media had kept 
her under virtual house arrest, bidding goodbye to 
her neighbors there—including former Sen. Bob 
Dole—with a personally signed letter apol- 
ogizing for any inconvenience her pres- 
ence caused. “I felt sorry for her,” says 
Dole, who also took pity on the press, 
sharing his weekly delivery of 
Dunkin’ Donuts (he did a 1997 ad 
for the company) with reporters. 
Lewinsky now splits her time 
between L.A. and her mother’s 
home in New York City. Al- 
though she lost her temper at a 
Manhattan restaurant in Novem- 
ber—snapping at fellow diners for 
eavesdropping on her cell phone con- 
versation—“I think she has some dis- 
cipline in her life right now,” says the 
family friend. “She’s getting it together.” 
In October she signed up for a weight-loss 
course. Her tastes in fashion, however, remain the 


i _ CS ee ’ 
8 = | * Ndi same. Recently she slipped into a trendy Santa Mon- 
? as See _— ica boutique and bought—what else?—a black beret. 
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Lewinsky’s affluent mother, Marcia Lewis, 50, a sometime 
writer, has also tried to move on. She married her second hus- 
band, millionaire media magnate R. Peter Straus, in April, not 
long after spending two days before the grand jury. “She wanted 
Monica to live a fancy, well-connected life,” says Steven Schragis, 
who published Lewis’s gossipy 1996 bio The Private Lives of 
the Three Tenors. “They didn’t expect this.” 


r I nac f 


Can Paula Jones f nappines 


lappiness hack in Little RocK? For 
the past five years, the onetime data-entry clerk has been living in 
Long Beach, Calif., with husband Steve Jones and their two young 
sons, supported by the likes of wealthy conservative activist Susan 
Carpenter-McMillan. Now, says Carpenter-McMillan, “Paula wants 
to buy a little home in Arkansas.” Last month, Jones, 32, finally 
received an $850,000 settlement (but no apology) in her sexual 
harassment suit against Clinton. The experience left her with huge 
minuses ($3 million in debts, likely to be met with help from con- 
servative supporters) as well as pluses (a makeover that included a 
nose job on her oft-mocked proboscis). “Doesn’t Paula look beau- 
tiful?” says Carpenter-McMillan. “She’s in very good spirits.” 


Will showbiz break Gennifer Flowers’s heart? The self-pro- 
fessed love of Clinton’s life, who in 1992 first told the nation of 
what would turn out to be his Achilles’ heel (or other body part), is 
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Faces in the crowd 
(from left): Monica and 
mom Marcia Lewis; 
presidential pal Vernon 
Jordan and former 
Lewinsky neighbor 
Bob Dole; Clinton 
secretary Betty Currie. 


now living in Las Vegas, where the singer claims Clinton supporters 
have repeatedly shot down attempts to book her nightclub act. “So 
many people have told me, “Why don’t you get on with your life?’” 
says Flowers, 48. “Well, I’m trying, but it’s awfully damned hard 
when things like this continually happen.” She has had success with 
foreign gigs, including a talk show appearance in Santiago, Chile. 


Whither Vernon? Vernon Jordan, 63, the respected Washing- 
ton lawyer-lobbyist-adviser, whose attempts to land Lewinsky a 
cushy job exposed him to harsher media glare than he was ac- 
customed to, has quietly slipped back into his role as Friend of 
Bill. “He’s just so cool,” says presidential biographer David 
Maraniss. “He comes out totally untouched.” This year he also 
played small roles in two movies, The Gingerbread Man and 
Rounders. Suspicious, isn’t it, Gennifer? 


How will Linda Tripp fill up those empty hours? Monica 
Lewinsky’s phone pal, a federal employee who made it her personal 
mission to keep a close, suspicious eye on the goings-on in the Clin- 
ton Administration, may have finally realized that life offers more 
fulfilling hobbies. Tripp, 49, now enjoys the pleasures of exercise, tak- 
ing aerobics classes and vigorous walks near her home in Columbia, 
Mad., and has lost at least 25 pounds. “It was time to take care of her- 
self,” says her lawyer Joe Murtha. “She’s partaking in life rather 


than hibernating.” She is also still considering shopping a book, 
although not through her friend Lucianne Goldberg, the tough- 
talking Manhattan literary agent who urged her to tape Lewinsky’s 
conversations about the indignities of dating a married world leader. 
Although Goldberg, 63, sometimes gets heckled on the street (“One 
lady said, ‘Why are you doing this to Chelsea?’ I was like, ‘Hello? 
Chelsea’s not my kid’”), she admits she has enjoyed her part. “It’s 
better than being invisible,” she says. “At least it has been 
telegraphed to the world: ‘Do not mess with this woman.’” 


Will William Ginsberg ever shut up? Any guesses? Monica’s 
first attorney, an L.A.-based malpractice lawyer and Lewinsky 
family friend, 55, turned out to be a media gadfly who made a 
dog-and-pony show of defending his client. Sacked in June, he 
recently told The New Yorker that he suffered posttraumatic stress 
syndrome from the case. Returning to court in July, he promised 
one jury, “I won’t talk about sex. . . . ’'ve had enough of that, | 
assure you.” He won. But there he was, just last month, telling 
jokes about Ken Starr in a celebrity stand-up contest in Washing- 
ton, D.C. This time he didn’t win. 


Who killed Kathicen Willey’s cat? Willey, 52, the former 
White House volunteer who told the grand jury that Clinton had 
groped her in the Oval Office in 1993, has stayed out of the spotlight 


since repeating her story to 60 Minutes in March. Her account 
has been clouded by claims that she asked a friend to lie to back 
up her story, as well as by charges that White House supporters 
pressured her to back down. (Two days before her testimony, the 
Richmond, Va., widow says she was accosted by a strange man in 
her driveway who asked about her car—nails had been driven 
into the tires—and the family feline, who later turned up dead.) 
Still, “she’s a strong person,” says Willey’s friend Tommy Gilman, 
sergeant at arms in the Virginia Senate. “Always has been.” 


Will Betty Currie’s secretarial duties lighten? They already 
have. Clinton’s personal aide no longer has to schedule Monica’s 
visits or retrieve the chief’s legally troublesome little gifts to the ex- 
intern. Currie, 59, continues to report each day to her desk, 20 feet 
from the Oval Office. “She’s still the West Wing den mother,” says 
a White House friend. “She’s always there to sew up your skirt 
when the hem rips.” She plans to retire after Clinton leaves office. 


Is Chelsea Clinton on course for true romance? The 
First Daughter, 18, a Stanford University sophomore, no longer 
dates swimmer Matthew Pierce but has recently been dining out 
with Matthew Reed Wilsey, a poli-sci major and the son of a mar- 
garine magnate. Despite her father’s topsy-turvy career, “Chelsea 
looks, well, very normal,” says one student. “Smiling, yes. Happy.” 
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Before they left 


the stage, these | 


“2 


celebrated men 


a 


Frank Sinatra, 82 


SINGER-ACTOR “When Steve [Lawrence] 
came out of the service and we started to 
work together, we were appearing at the 
Sands in Las Vegas. Steve had an infection in 
his throat and couldn’t sing. | had the kids 
dress up in chinos and white shirts and said, 
‘Come on, do the show with me.’ There was a 
knock on my door, and Frank was standing 
there, and he said, ‘Whatever you need, honey, 
I’m there.’ So we did the show together.” 

— singer Eydie Gorme 


Photograph by Phil Stern/CPL © ~ 


Tributes 


Michael 


Zaslow, 56 
> ACTOR “A lot of actors 
would have just said, ‘Look, | 
don’t want people seeing me in 
this condition. | want them to 
remember me as the matinee 
idol that | was.’ But Michael 
was a warrior. He took issue 
with his disease [ALS], and he 
decided to declare war on it.” 
—0One Life to Live castmate 
Robin Strasser 


Wendy O. Williams, 48 


> ROCKSTAR “She was such a unique and colorful entity in the movement of 
punk. She was definitely one of a kind. You just didn’t see many girls swinging chain 
saws and axes. She was real sexy and feminine too. There was a period where the 
women in punk were really grungy, so it was nice seeing this hot babe. She was a role 
model in the sense that you could look up to her for being herself and doing her own 
thing. In the punk era everyone was always so angry, but she was someone who had 
fun with it. It was about liberation and movement.” —punk rocker Joey Ramone 


Albert 


Gore Sr., 90 
<< POLITICIAN “| liked him because he 
was an independent senator on most of 
the critical issues. | respected him for his 
courage and understanding. To be for civil 
rights from Minnesota was easy. If you 
were from Tennessee, there were some 
risks. | think everyone who was con- 
cerned with civil rights was encouraged 
by it. It was considered a bold stand for 
Albert [with son Al Jr. in 1952] to take.” 
—former Sen. Eugene McCarthy 
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Roy Rogers, 86 
SINGING COWBOY “Roy was never 

corny. Not in any sense. He was true to 

» 4 Roy Rogers. He personified the Old West, 
representing a purer time in American 

culture. And he personified goodness in 

the film industry. He was very shy but 


very warm. He was always the hero, and it 


breaks my heart that he’s gone. It’s kind 
of like losing a parent. You can prepare 
for it, but you can’t really be prepared.” 


—singer-actor Kenny Rogers 


Carl Wilson, 51 

> MUSICIAN “Hey, let’s face it. Without 
Carl [far right], the Beach Boys can’t be any- 
more. No one can replace Carl. He was the 
spiritual center of the group. His voice was 
the glue that held the harmonies together. 
You didn’t hear it as much as Mike’s [Love] 
lead or Brian’s [Wilson] falsettos, but Carl 
was the linkage that made all those beachy 
songs sing. The funeral was actually pretty 
cool. Big hugs all the way around. 

It was as good as a funeral can be.” 
—Beach Boys guitarist Al Jardine (far left) 


Norman Fell, 74 

A ACTOR “| remember my first week on Three’s Company. | 

knew nothing about comedy. | watched Norman’s body language and 
heard the musical beats of his delivery. He was a great teacher. 

| saw Norman last month, and he did his usual funny shtick—that mis- 
chievous little boy thing—and never once mentioned his illness. 
Norman was a pro to the end. I'll miss him.” 

—series costar Suzanne Somers 


Roddy McDowall, 70 

A ACTOR “I last saw Roddy at the Academy Awards last March. 

| came off the stage and he teased me. ‘You had to do it, didn’t you?’ 
he said. ‘You had to steal the show.’ He was a gracious, generous 
friend to everybody in the industry.” 

—actress-diplomat Shirley Temple Black 
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Rob 
Pilatus, 33 


A PERFORMER “When Milli 
Vanilli made it, Rob finally felt 
the adulation and success he 
had been seeking. He always 
said it was the happiest year of 
his life. Yet, at the same time, 
he called it the golden prison. 
Here he was, living his dream, 
yet he knew the rug could be 
pulled out at any moment.” 
—former Milli Vanilli manager 
Todd Headlee 


Akira Kurosawa, 88 


» DIRECTOR “He was a crusty fellow, a tough guy. 
Like David Lean, Kurosawa could get the epic, 

and he could also get the intimate. He had that ability. 
| was influenced by him just by the fact that 

he was a great filmmaker.” —director Oliver Stone 


Buffalo Bob 
Smith, 8o0 

V TV HOST “Howdy Doody was broad- 
cast in the days of live TV, and a lot of 
people grew up watching Bob. He was 
a role model. We worked together on 
The Joan Rivers Show, and he was a 
complete professional. If you knew 
him, you would love him. He was a nice 
person, and it showed. He was like 
someone’s father. He loved kids, and 
that’s what it was all about. He also 
played good piano, but | don’t think he 
played it on the show.” 
— comedian Soupy Sales 


Shari Lewis, 65 
A PUPPETEER “Her success was much more 
than her talent. She went straight to the heart and 
mind of a child. She was saying, ‘Hey, you're im- 
portant. | like you. You’re my friend.’ And that’s 
perhaps the most important message a child can 
get. Shari touched the humanity of the child.” 
—Bob Keeshan (Captain Kangaroo) 


Barry Goldwater, 89 
<< POLITICIAN “He used to swing his cane 
around when he wasn’t happy with you. You need- 
ed to stay on your toes. If we announced we were 
going into a night session, he'd say, ‘Oh, to hell 
with it. I’m going home to cook some chili.’” 
—former Sen. Bob Dole 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP RIGHT: BAUMANN/AUFAUYRE/SIPA PRESS; S.S. ARCHIVES/ 
SHOOTING STAR; ESTHER BUBLEY/LIFE 


Esther 

Rolle, 78 

> ACTRESS “Working with her 
was like working with history. 

| can’t explain it, but any black 
man who grew up with a black 
Southern mother will under- 
stand. She'd say things like, ‘Boy, 
you have all the education in the 
world, but you have no sense.’ 
She had that kind of vibe—a real 
witty, sharp-tongued sense of 
humor.” —actor Ving Rhames 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: KEN REGAN. 


— | ¢ a 


TOM KELLY/MPTV; MICHAEL OCHS ARCHIVES; CBS. 


George 
Wallace, 79 
<< POLITICIAN “| will al- 
_- Ways remember the last part 
of his life as a private citizen: 
his courage in the face of ill- 
ness and physical handicap, 
his willingness to question 
and ultimately to change long- 
held views, and his desire 

to make peace with those 
whom he perceived had been 
wronged.” —former 
President Jimmy Carter 


E.G. Marshall, 84 


> ACTOR “He was so believable playing a 
lawyer that people called him for legal advice. 
He was probably the smartest guy in the world. 
They say everybody has a price, but as an 
actor, he didn’t. He was just a joy. He was an 
American classic.” —actor Jack Klugman 


Tammy Wynette, 55 
“SINGER “I had chicken and dumplings at her 
house one night. | thought it was one of the 
coolest nights of my life, to just be girls, with our 
shoes off under the table and listening to Tammy 
tell old road stories. It was a magical night.” 
—singer Lorrie Morgan 
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Eddie Rabbitt, 56 Linda McCartney, 56 

<< SINGER “I always enjoyed recording and touring with Eddie. A SINGER-ACTIVIST “Linda always made you feel so com- 
He had great charisma. He kept us all entertained and kept our fortable. It is comforting to think that she is there on the other 
spirits up even during long recording sessions. What | loved side. So when | walk up to the pearly gates and say, ‘Where do | 


most was his devotion to his family. They were always center wipe my feet?’ she will say, ‘Don’t bother with that, just come on 
stage in his life." —singer Crystal Gayle in,’ which is what she always said.” —rocker Chrissie Hynde 
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Alice Faye, 86 
> ACTRESS “It was so mind-boggling 
to me. | was making a movie 

[State Fair, 1962] with this woman 
who was the Marilyn Monroe of her 
day. She was a major sexy box office 
star. You felt the attraction. She had this 
unavoidable, unintentional female al- 
lure. She didn’t try to look sexy. She 
didn’t act sexy. But she was. She was 
so down-to-earth in her unassuming 
way; she made you feel comfortable.” 
—singer-actor Pat Boone 


Jack Lord, 77 


“ACTOR “Jack put on this cold front, never socializing 
with people. He was the boss. And nobody answered him 
back. | don’t know why he put on this sourpuss front for us. 
Because | always noticed that when the fans came around, 
Jack loved kids. He showed that weakness in himself. With 
all the big bravado he had, this man was a soft touch when 
there were little kids around. When | saw him with these kids, 
| knew that this man was all right. Deep in him there was a 
nice man. And | loved him for that.”—actor Kam Fong 


Henny 
Youngman, 91 
~< COMEDIAN “Why do a tribute 
now? Henny Youngman died plenty of 
times. When there was no reaction to 
a joke, he’d still act like a laugh was 
going on. He was like the kid in the 
back of the room that always made 
the class laugh. My favorite Youngman 
bit: The nurse says to the doctor, ‘Doc- 
tor, there’s a guy in the waiting room 
who thinks he’s invisible.’ The doctor 
says, ‘Tell him | can’t see him.’” 
—comedian Jack Carter 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP RIGHT: STANLEY TRETICK/SYGMA; KOBAL COLLECTION; HERB SNITZER/LONDON FEATURES: 
BERNARD GOTFRYD/WOODFIN CAMP; YORAM KAHANA/SHOOTING STAR; EVERETT COLLECTION 
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Junior 
Wells, 63 
<< MUSICIAN “I look at Junior in 
Blues Brothers 2000 and say it was 
worth all the trouble to make the 
movie. He was among the last of the 
electric harmonica players. We did 
‘Looking for a Fox.’ | can’t think of a 
more difficult song to put a harp to, 
and he just nailed it on the first try. 
His performance was one of blues 
history. It was a real honor to work 
with him, and I’m sorry I'll never get 
to see him or hang out with him 
again. | would hope that he gets 
recognized by one of the founda- 
tions or even the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame.”—actor Dan Aykroyd 


Tributes 


Sonny Bono, 62 

<< SINGER-POLITICIAN “In his last role, that of a 
public servant, he used his unique talents as an enter- 
tainer—his relaxed style, comfort with the media spot- 
light, and his rare ability to make people laugh—to 
bring a much-needed levity to Congress. His cheerful 
demeanor and general eagerness reminded all of us 
that what is important is people. Sonny arrived in 
Washington as an underestimated Hollywood celebrity. 
In the end, he proved himself a leader.” 

—departing House Speaker Newt Gingrich 


Maureen O’Sullivan, 87 
V ACTRESS “Maureen would steal some of my lines 
[Stranded, 1987], but it was true that they were better 
when she said them, so | didn’t mind. Maureen’s 
features were so petite, so beautiful. There was some- 
thing otherworldly about her. She had the aura of a 
movie star but in a more ethereal way. Like [daughter] 
Mia Farrow, that sort of fairy quality, something un- 
touchable. She didn’t seem bitter or tortured; she 
seemed like a very happy person.” —actress lone Skye 


LOOK for ED’S HEAD. 


LOOK FOR ED McMAHON IN YOUR MAIL. 


SEND IN YOUR ENVELOPE AND YOU COULD WIN 


$11 MILLION on january 31. 


from AMERICAN FAMILY SWEEPSTAKES 


Entry deadline 1/27/99. $11 million paid $366,666.00 annually for 30 years. No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. 


Tributes 


Robert Young, 91 


<< ACTOR “He was a star long before Father 
Knows Best. | would watch movies of his when he 
was younger and think, ‘Oh, my goodness, that is 
the man that’s playing my father! This is the man | 
“call Daddy off the stage? What a hunk!’ But he was 
very close to [his character] Jim Anderson in many 
ways. He was one of those people you looked up to. 
He had this darling little MG, and he would drive me 
to the studio wearing a corduroy sport coat and a 
little hat. | think he even lived on Elm Street.” 
— actress Lauren Chapin (lower right) 


Bella Abzug, 77 
> POLITICIAN “Walking through the streets of New York 
City with her was an experience in itself. Truck drivers 
would lean out of the window and call out, ‘Give ‘em hell!’ 
It was like instant affection and friendship, especially for 
people who were poor, or women, or living in a tough 
neighborhood. Because she was a whole person and didn’t 
cut off the serious and forceful part of herself, people 
might be surprised at her warmth and humor and gentle- 
ness. She took everyone seriously and listened to 
everyone and argued if she didn’t agree. She cared about 
what you thought.” —author-feminist Gloria Steinem 


Alan Pakula, 7O 


~<_ DIRECTOR “I went to his apartment in New 
York City once, and there was beautiful classical 
music playing, and the walls were lined with 
books that had obviously been read. He wasn’t in- 
timidating; he was a very, very nice man. He was 
like a college professor, but a relaxed one, very 
well-read and thoughtful. He was just a special 
guy, So very courteous and polite to people who 
worked for him. He was a real gentleman, and 
there aren’t too many of them left in this business, 
and fewer and fewer with each passing year.” 
—actor Brian Dennehy 


TOP TO BOTTOM: PHOTOFEST; OMICHAEL GINSBURG/MAGNUM; STEVE SCHAPIRO/SYGMA 
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Cleveland Amory, 81 


A ANIMAL RIGHTS ADVOCATE “He was very witty. He once claimed 
that he wanted to protect the right to arm bears. Cleveland was a 
character. Appearing rather crumpled was part of that role. He looked 
like an unmade bed, and | don’t think he owned a comb.” 

—ASPCA president Roger Caras 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP RIGHT: MICHAEL OCHS ARCHIVES; CULVER PICTURES; NASA; DEBORAH FEINGOLD/ARCHIVE PHOTOS. 
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Shepard, 74 
<< ASTRONAUT “Al was the 
very epitome of what an astro- 
naut should be. He was very 
competent, had a lot of 
confidence in his own abilities. 
He could be a pretty stern 
taskmaster. Sometimes we 
called him the Icy Commander 
and sometimes we called 

him Smiling Al. But under that 
icy facade, he was a very 
warm individual, a great guy.” 
—Apollo 13 astronaut 

James Lovell 


Lloyd 
Bridges, 85 
<< ACTOR “A few years ago, 
we were in Hawaii together for 
a charity golf tournament. 
Someone asked, ‘Where's 
Lloyd?’ Next thing we knew, 
here he comes in a scuba outfit. 
He must have been 78. He was 
very much a family man. You 
could see how content he was 
by the way he was always smil- 
ing. When you’re comfortable at 
home, you're liable to live a 
long time—though | wish he’d 
lived even longer.” 

—actor Leslie Nielsen 


Mary 
Frann, 55 


> ACTRESS “Those looks 
she gave Larry, Darryl and 
Darryl [on Newhart] stand out 
in my mind. They just made 
you laugh. It was like she was 
saying, ‘Where do they come 
from?’ Her look captured the 
scene. She was such an 
upper to have on the set. She 
was always loose and funny 
and laughing. I’m really 

going to miss her.” 

— comedian Bob Newhart 


Tributes 


Gene 
Autry, 91 


<< SINGING COWBOY 
“Gene was my second dad. 
He was a huge inspiration to 
me—my mom and dad taught 
me how to sing his first hit 
song, ‘That Silver-Haired 
Daddy of Mine.’ Singing and 
songwriting were his first 
love. Gene treated everyone 
well. He always shook 
everyone’s hand and was 
polite. That was a great les- 
son. We’ll miss Gene Autry.” 
— singer Glen Campbell 
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Tributes 


Jerome Robbins, 79 * ot 
V CHOREOGRAPHER “He was a true genius. He J 
captured modern life in a way that nobody had i. 
ever done. Nobody, nobody could make you laugh \ ‘ “2 ad ® 
the way he did. The humor of his dances was * t 
wonderful. Very often ballet humor is either a bit % 
embarrassing or a bit arch. Jerry's was funny.” 
—lyricist Betty Comden mee 
i. 
| 


Phil Hartman, 49 
> COMEDIAN “He was a good and true person. 
His humor was so infectious. He could take today’s 
Los Angeles Times Calendar section and recite it 
on the air, and everybody would be laughing hysteri- = 
cally. The soundstage has been our home, but it’s 

not home without Phil. We feel like a big part of Sah Vaal 

us is missing.”—NewsRadio actress Vicki Lewis Tx 
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LEFT: MARTHA SWOPE 
RIGHT: ALAN LEVENSON/CORBIS 
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Eldridge 
Cleaver, 62 

> ACTIVIST-AUTHOR “Eldridge 
was a rebel with a cause. He wrote 
Soul on Ice in jail. He had the capacity 
to articulate his pain and he sought to 
turn his pain into power. Cleaver was 
in the middle of that war to make 
America better and more sensitive.” 
—Rev. Jesse Jackson 


Carter, 68 


>» SINGER “Everything about the 
way she approached music was real. 
She was a real jazz singer. She 
believed deeply in the music itself. 
There is no opportunity for fakeness 
in the type of music she was trying to 
sing. | would put her on the same 
level as Billie Holiday and Sarah 
Vaughan. She used to sing the way 
many horn players played. Lionel 
Hampton called her Betty Bebop. 

It was a term of great affection and 
respect.” —musician Sonny Rollins 


TOP TO BOTTOM; OBRUNO BARBE 
JOHN DEREK/GAMMA LIAISON; ANTHONY BARBOZA 


John 
Derek, 71 

< ACTOR (with fourth wife 
Bo Derek) “In Dynasty there 
were scenes where Blake and 
Crystal would sit and have 
champagne and grapes coated 
with this sugar-and-egg-white 
thing. That was from my life. 

| used to come home from 
work, and John would do all of 
this for me, and we would 

sit in front of the fire. He was 
romantic. Very few men will 
love a woman like that.” 
—third wife Linda Evans 


Tributes 


Bob Kane, 83 
A BATMAN CREATOR “He loved his fans. He would al- 


ways write his signature. At the drop of a hat he would 
also draw a quick Batman sketch for anyone who asked. 
He was that wonderful. Bob was definitely an artist—a 
painter, a cartoonist and a writer. He’s probably up there 
now, drawing cartoons, amusing the good Lord.” 
—Spider-Man co-creator Stan Lee 


Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, 94 

> PEDIATRICIAN “In Puerto 
Rico, we drove up a mountain, 
and we were all sweating. 

We saw a swimming pool, but 

it was in a hotel, and a sign said 
Guests Only. We were ready 

to leave when the manager 
rushed out and said, ‘Dr. Spock, 
Dr. Spock! | have 13 children, 
and you helped me raise 

all of them! You can swim 
whenever you want.’” 
—pediatrician T. Berry Brazelton 
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Flip 

Wilson, 64 

~< COMEDIAN “He was a pioneer. 
And that means so much more than 
a word. He broke down a lot of barri- 
ers. Flip made us laugh at ourselves, 
which was unique for the time. 
When someone blazes a trail as Flip 
did, it puts us so far ahead as a 
race, and as people in general.” 
—singer Gladys Knight 


Carl 

Perkins, 65 

A ROCKER “I got some blue suede 
shoes for him and covered them with 
glitter after the song became a hit. 
Carl came out at the Big D Jamboree 
in Dallas one night, with a spotlight 
shining on those shoes. People stood 
and gave him an unbelievable ova- 
tion. He was just beside himself.” 
—Sun Records founder Sam Phillips 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP RIGHT: DOUGLAS KIRKLAND/SYGMA; PHOTOFEST; EVERETT COLLECTION; 
NANCY RICA SCHIFF/SAGA/ARCHIVE PHOTOS 
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Florence 
Griffith 
Joyner, 38 
OLYMPIAN “What Florence did 
was let people know it’s okay to 
get out there and sweat. She let 
them know, ‘I can get my hair 
done, right before | go on the” 
track. | can paint my nails to the 
color of my outfit and put lip- 
stick on and put on some per- 
fume and smell like a female, 
and I can still get out there and 
beat you. I’m still all woman?” 
—0Olympian Gail Devers 
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And Now, 

Give It Up for 
the Lush Vocal 
Stylings 

of HRH 
Chuck! 


On a November state trip, 
Prince Charles turned a deaf 
ear to decorum and joined Bul- 
garian President/Beatles fan 
Petar Stoyanov in a chorus of “All 
You Need Is Love.” He had plenty 
to sing about, having orchestrated 
in June the successful first meet- 
ing of longtime lady friend Camilla 
Parker Bowles and his son 
William, over tea at St. James’s 
Palace. Meanwhile, crumpets 
blared as Princess Anne’s daugh- 
ter Zara Phillips, 17, opened her 
mouth to reveal she’d had her 
tenth-in-line tongue pierced. 


Illustrations by Thomas Fluharty 


Sixties smoothie Burt “Walk On 
By” Bacharach, 70, teamed 
with former acid-washed punk 
Elvis Costello, 44, for Painted 
from Memory, an album of 
melancholy pop love songs. 


‘What the 
World Needs 
Now Is 
Oliver's Army’ 


It’s a Small Cyberworld 
After All 


Oops! On June 16, in what was billed as the Internet’s first 
live birth, Elizabeth Ann Oliver, 40, delivered 7-Ib. 8-oz. son 
Sean into the monitors of some 1.2 million viewers. Among 
them were eagle-eyed authorities in Orlando, who recog- 
nized her as being wanted for writing $1,300 worth of bad 
checks. Two weeks after the blessed event, Oliver turned 
herself in and was freed on $9,000 bail. 


Bizarro Jerry Real- 


Life Love Triangle! 


No sooner had he ditched his hit sitcom than 
Jerry Seinfeld made headlines as a home- 
wrecker by dating Jessica Sklar, 27 and incon- 
veniently married just four months to the scion 
of a wealthy New York theater family. Instruc- 
tively, former Jerry’s girl Shoshanna Lonstein 
exploited her 15 minutes of fame, unveiling a 
line of lingerie for the “amply endowed” woman. 


‘Lock Him Up, 
He Did a No-No’ 


In April, George Michael, singer of the 1987 
hit “1 Want Your Sex,” got caught with his 
pants down in a public men’s room in a Beverly 
Hills park. Busted by undercover cops and charged with 
committing a lewd act, he was fined $810 and sentenced to 

80 hours of community service. Michael took the opportunity 
Pi ) to satirize the incident in his “Outside” video. 


From the “Way Too Much 
Information” files: Two out 
of three venerable 
institutions offered 
enthusiastic endorse- 
ments of the anti- 
impotence pill Viagra. 
Former Senator Bob 
Dole, 75, pronounced 
it “great” and signed 
on to make TV ads for 
“i Viagra-maker Pfizer Inc. 

P ameeil ’ Newly separated Playboy 
Ay founder Hugh Hefner, 72, 

, a dubbed it “the greatest recre- 

ational drug ever.” But for Julio 

Iglesias, 55, the drug’s side effects 
brought an unfamiliar complaint: Not 
tonight, guerida, | have a headache. 


Gee, Thanks for 
Sharing 
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It Happened This Year! gam 


than [Ventura],” said Hogan. The new guv’s dignified 
response: “He’s nothing but a Jesse wannabe.” 


Hey, Al Gore: Let’s 


Get Ready to Rumble! 


Inspired by Jesse “the Mind formerly known as the Body” Ventura’s stunning 
landslide victory in the Minnesota gubernatorial race, “Hollywood” Hulk Hogan 
threw his tights into the political arena by announcing his candidacy for the 
presidency in the year 2000. “I’m 10 times more popular F) 
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‘Love and Marriage, Love and Marriage, Go 
Together Like Whipped Cream and Cabbage’ 


Heads up! Yes, there will be a quiz. On Nov. 14 in 

Las Vegas, basketball freak show Dennis Rodman 
—whose manager later claimed he was too drunk to 
know better—married ex-Baywatch babe Carmen 
Electra, only to file for annulment nine days later. 
The marriage of Robert Evans, former head of the 
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studio that made Love Story, and actress Catherine 
Oxenherg lasted only 12 days in July before they 
called off the conjugal bliss, something that Carol 
Channing claimed did not exist in her house. Divorc- 
ing manager Charles Lowe after 42 years of marriage, 
Channing announced they’d had sex only twice. 


I’m Not a Chair-Slinging 


Lowlife, but | Play One on TV 


Everyone from incestuous siblings and two-timing parolees 
to cradle-robbing grandmas and born-again bigamists was 
shocked—shocked!—when the tabloid show Extra alleged in 
April that among the melees televised daily as The Jerry 
Springer Show (sample topics: “My Girlfriend Is Really a 
Man,” “Bachelorette Party Fights”), some are staged. Get out! 


Barney rules. In At 

Home in the World, a 
memoir that delved into 
her 1970s affair with 

> J.D. Salinger, Joyce 
Maynard revealed that 
the reclusive author of 
The Catcher in the Rye 
was a die-hard fan of 
The Andy Griffith Show. 


Opie, This 


and more! 


*Tom Cruise reprised his hero role, coming 
to the aid of a London woman who had just 


9 
Here 5 been robbed of her jewelry. But who says chivalry 
pays? Soon after, he was denied a video 
H olden ‘ rental because he couldn't show proper ID. 


¢While filming a biopic of the late comic Andy Kauf- 
man, Jim Carrey ended up in a neck brace—as did 
Kaufman in 1982—courtesy of wrestler Jerry Lawler. 
¢ Former Mouseketeer Darlene Gillespie, who spent 
1955-1959 on TV in Disney's Mickey Mouse 
Club, was convicted of F-R-A-U-D for 

using worthless checks to purchase stock. 


Holden, Opie 
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There’s Mag 


by Fran and Lou Sabin 


1___ Baldwin of 
Mercury Rising 
5 “Surf City” singers 
___ & Dean 
8 When Harry___ Sally... 

11 ____ Sorvino of 
Mighty Aphrodite 

12 “Sugar __” (Scott Joplin 
ragtime tune) 

13 Diamonds Forever 
(James Bond flick) 

14 Landed at the airport 

15 Teenage complexion woe 

16 Rosemary’s Baby star 
____ Farrow 

17 Star of Practical Magic 
(2 wds.) 

20 Opposite of yeses 

21 “Evil Woman” rock 
group (abbr.) 

22 Escape from____ York 
(Kurt Russell sci-fi 
thriller) 

25 The Winds of _ 

(TV miniseries) 

27 “Candle in the Wind” 
singer _ John 

31 __ Sharif of Doctor 
Zhivago 


33 Living quarters (abbr.) 
35 __ Star (Kris Kristofferson 
crime drama) 
36 The__ Avenger 
(horror spoof) 
38 My Children 
(TV daytime soap opera) 
40 The___ Squad 
(TV cop show) 
41 “You Send Me” singer 
__ Cooke 
43“ the Rich” 
by Aerosmith 
45 Sabrina, the __ 
(Melissa Joan Hart sitcom; 
2 wds.) 
51 The Good, the 
& the Ugly 
52 _ Zone ('94 Wesley 
Snipes action adventure) 
53 _ __ Flynn Boyle of 
The Practice 
54 So! Married an 
____ Murderer 
(93 Mike Myers comedy) 
55 Actress-comedienne 
—_ Tomlin 
56 Actor _ Donahue 
57 “Cold __” (Kiss song) 
58 “The of a Perfect Day” 
59 Carpenters’ cutting tools 


1 “When___ Lovesa 
Woman” (Percy Sledge 
Classic; 2 wds.) 

2 Mystic Pizzastar __ Taylor 

3 Actor ___ Stoltz of Chicago 
Hope 

4____ aHot Tin Roof 
(Liz Taylor-Paul Newman 


film; 2 wds.) 
5 Double Oscar winner 
___ Lemmon 
6 Pop-rocker Lennox 
7 Eye of the___ 


(’81 spy thriller) 
8 __ Said Knock You Out 
by LL Cool J 
9“ go bragh\” 
(Ireland forever) 
10 Oolong or green 
12 Julius 
(Shakespeare tragedy) 
18 A____ Down Dirty Shame 
(’94 Keenen Ivory Wayans 
spoof) 
19 __ Flanders (’96 Robin 
Wright costume drama) 
22 ToBeor___ to Be 
(twice-filmed comedy) 
23 Comic __ Philips 


17 Across 


24 House of__ (Vincent 
Price horror classic) 

26 The Road to Hell singer 
Chris_ 

28 ___ Cruise (actor 
husband of 17 Across) 

29 Yoko 

30 Actor _ Beatty of 
Deliverance 

32“ and Shine” 
(gospel classic) 

34 Snow White’s drowsy 
little helper 

37 Bell, Book and____ (Kim 
Novak-James Stewart 
witchcraft film) 

39s & Order (award- 
winning TV series) 

42 Cheech _ of 
Nash Bridges 

44 Leans to one side 

45 __ Driver (’76 Robert 
De Niro drama) 

46 | Dream of Jeannie star 
Barbara __ 

47 Solid___ (TV musical- 
variety show) 

48 Gone with the Wind 
plantation 

49 Sheryl 
(Tuesday Night Music Club) 

50 Airplane! star Robert __ 

51 “Sleeping” 
(ZZ Top hit single) 
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IN LOW TRACTION CONDITIONS, 
QUADRA-DRIVE’ FINDS AN ELIGIBLE RECEIVER 
AND SENDS ALL THE POWER'TO IT: 


J 


transfers all the power” to it. And, unlike some 
other systems, it works both front-to-rear and side- 
to-side. In fact, Quadra-Drive is the only system in 
the world that delivers maximum power all the 
time. So Jeep, Grand Cherokee can pull you out of 
situations other 4x4s just couldn’t handle. 

To see it in action, watch the Jeep Aloha Bowl 
on ABC and the Jeep O’ahu Bowl on ESPN Dee. 25. 


Now there’s a revolutionary new four-wheel drive 
system that does the thinking, and the work, for you. 

Introducing Quadra-Drive,; our most advanced Jeep 
four-wheel drive system ever. If only one wheel has 
traction, Quadra-Drive seeks that wheel out, then THERE'S ONLY ONE 


THE ALL-NEW JEER GRAND CHEROKEE 


THE MOST CAPABLE SPORT UTILITY EVER” 


To find out more, visit wwwzjeep.com or call 1-800-925-JEEP. *Sends 100% of the developed engine torque. **Based on AMCI overall on- and off-road performance 
tests using Grand Cherokee with available Quadra-Drive™ and V8 engine. ‘Optional. Jeep is a registered trademark of DaimlerChrysler. 
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